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HO, FOR THE PIRATE 


By Annabel Thomas 


When Scotty got home from school he hid under the house 
and wouldn’t come out until supper time. Above him, he could hear 
his father stomping up and down in the livingroom, muttering: 
“Damn, damn, damn.” 

Once or twice his father came out and reached back under the 


house with a buggy whip but Scott lay wedged out of reach. He lay 
a | x 


on his belly with his thigh against the sandstone pilings and 


watched a chicken scratching. It cocked its head on one side as if it 
too were listening for the bomb. 

After a time, supper smells began to sift down through the 
floorboard cracks. Ethel was making buttermilk biscuits in the kit- 
chen. It used to be his mother who made the biscuits. But she died 
and now it was Ethel who came in and cooked for him and Pa. Very 
soon the smells: hot ham grease sputtering and boiling coffee, grew 
too much for him and he crawled out from under the house into a 
clear cool evening. He looked down into the orchard in front of the 
house and it was filled with thick mist. The apple trees that had 
been planted the year Scott was born stretched their crooked 
branches above the fog like drowning men. 

Scotty shivered in the damp mist. He stood pressed against the 
house his ears strained to hear the great explosion of the tremen- 
dous bomb that was coming. It was so quiet Scott thought the bomb 
might be exploding right now and have already knocked him deaf 


with the greatness of its noise. 





Instead of the bomb, the rattle of Ethel’s spoon in a crock 


filled the stillness: clop, clop, cloppity, and Mister barked from the 


barn where he was chained, and from the edge of the front yard, 
Pa’s voice called the cows. 

It was a brave strong voice and it poured down the hill and 
into the valley like water out of a turned-over bottle. It made Scott 
ache so that he trembled where he stood. He wished he was that 
voice. He wished he was in Pa’s mouth and he would jump out and 
go shouting down the valley shaking the ground and knocking over 
the big oak trees beside the river. He wished he was standing right 
out there beside Pa and if two six-feet-tall bad men came climbing 
up the hill wearing black overcoats and shooting guns, Scott would 
run into the closet where Pa kept his 12 gauge and shoot through 
the window: bang bang ker-pow, they would be dead. 

He went into the kitchen. He watched the sticky yellow batter 
ball up on Ethel’s spoon and watched her shake it out onto the 
floured board. 

“You been under the house again,” Ethel said. She plopped 
a small dab of dough in front of him and bent over to inspect his 
head. She was a large perspiring woman and wore a sponge 
strapped to her forehead. “You got cobwebs in your hair,” she told 
him. “Your Pa’s going to skin you. What was you hiding from 
this time?” 

He patted his dough three times, hard, on the top. 

“In school today the teacher told about the A-bombs and H- 
bombs and guided missile war-head bombs,” he said very low but 
distinctly. “When they come down look out because then: everybody 
is going to get kilt. You and me and Pa. And everybody. And 
Mister. 

“The teacher said if anybody is left they must gather up some 
food and water and hide in the cellar for five days. And it'll rain 
fire for five days. Maybe six.” 

“Bombs, hunh?” said Ethel using the biscuit cutter plonk, 
plonk, plonk. She scooped up the fat circles with the flat of her 
hand and slapped them on the tin sheet. 

“At lunch time the kids made up a song,” said Scott. “This 
song was about the bomb.” He cleared his throat and turned side 


ways on his chair. “I'll tell you the words. It was a very scary song. 
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This is it: “The bomb will turn your blood to water, blood to water, 
blood to water.” 

He chanted it in a very small voice with his eyes on the biscuit 
dough. When he was through he looked up and knew that Ethel 
hadn’t been listening again. 

“Bombs or not, your Pa don’t like you going under the 
house,” Ethel said. With her back to Scott she opened the oven 
door. 

“T know it.” 

“It ain’t nice the way you and your pa peck and pick at one 
another. You had ought to try to please your pa better now your 
ma’s gone.” 

“Bake mine too.” 

“What?” 

“My biscuit. Here. The biscuit I made.” 

“That ain’t a biscuit, that’s a lump of dirt.” 

Ethel banged up the oven door. She stood listening while a 
dog barked the same high note over and over. Yap pause yap pause 
yap. 

“T got a headache,” said Ethel. 

“Ho, for the Pirate Don Durk of Dowdee!” 

“What?” 

“Ho, for the Pirate Don Durk of Dowdee! 

He was as wicked as wicked could be, 

gut oh, he was perfectly gorgeous to see! 

The Pirate Don Durk of Dowdee.” 

“What?” 

“That's a poem. The teacher read that poem today. I’m going 
to be a pirate.” 

“Your Pa’ll be interested to hear it.” 

“I’m going to be a mean and wicked pirate.” 

“Pirates don’t go and hide under the house and make their 


Pa’s ashamed. God, I wish that dog would shut up.” 


“Mister ain't afraid of anything. Pa ain’t afraid of anything 


either.” 
“Mister ain't afraid because he’s crazy. Whoever heard of a 
crazy dog. He’s one. Since your ma died.” 


‘“*He was her dog, is why. He’s loyal.” 
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“You look in his eyes some time. He’s crazy. That crazy bark- 
ing give me this headache I got.” 

“Sometime, tomorrow maybe, I’m going in the barn and pat 
his head. And feed him some meat.” 

“Oh my yes you are. There ain’t nobody can go in that stall 
since your ma died. Did you see that hay hand’s leg that he 
shredded for him? He was trying to feed Mister. Even your Pa 
won't touch him. Sometimes I think your pa is crazy as that dog.” 

“Why?” 

“Because he sits there. And sits there and sits there. By that 
dog.” 

““He’s watching him.” 

“He’s watching him starve. Why don’t he shoot him is what I 
want to know?” 

“Pa likes Mister because he’s so brave. I bet he’d pay a hun- 
ert dollars to anybody could get him to eat.” 

“Well the money’d be wasted. He won't eat. He ain’t et since 
your ma died. He ain’t gonna eat.” 

Ethel nodded toward the water bucket. “Make yourself some 
use for once. Pump up some water.” 

The pump was out in the yard under the windmill. Scott took 
quite a while to roll his dough out long like a snake before he went 
over to the bucket, set out the dipper, and carried the bucket to the 
door. He stopped by the door and stood staring out. 

“Dickie Weiss said 

“You'd best rub them cobwebs off your head before your pa 
sees them. He’d—” 

“Dickie Weiss said a person’s body,—like my body or yours, 
is most all water and if the bomb was to rain on us we'd solid up 
like a boiled egg.” 

‘A person would think » boy eleven years and three months 
old would be some help around instead of just all the time saying 
crazy things,” Ethel said, staring above his head at the wall clock. 

Her eyes never look at people, Scott thought, always at things 
like potatoes and plates and tables and chairs. 

“Here your Pa’s out of work and the place in debt and not 


paying for itself and all. At very least you could please pump up 


%° 


some water when I 
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Scott stepped out the door. He ran to the windmill and 
grabbed the pump handle with both hands. Then he let go with one 
hand and rubbed the cobwebs from his head. Not that it would do 
any good since Pa had been there in the yard to see him jump off 
the school bus and dive under the house. 

Mister had been quiet a while. Now he began barking again. 
Scotty stopped pumping with the bucket half full and wondered 
why he had said that to Ethel. That about feeding Mister. Still, 
wouldn't Pa sit up if 

Scott left the pump with the handle sticking up in the air and 
wandered toward the barn. The sun going down slid in and out of 
cloud. In the muffled sunset the grass looked grey. Now and then 
the shadow of the barn stood out solid as wood. 

The presence of Mister filled the barn. Without seeing him or 
even hearing him, Scotty could feel his madness. From one small 
stall his awful courage reached every part of the barn. 

Scotty crept up to the stall and squatted in the straw in the 
open doorway, balled up on his own shadow. He could see the ner- 
vous twitch of Mister’s ears and his eyes gleaming like foxfire 
through the dusk. 

“T would like to be that dog.” he thought. “I would like to be 
Mister there in the barn and have my eyes look like foxfire.” 

He saw Mister stretched to the end of his chain, sitting down 
but quivering. He was part German Shepherd, Pa said, because of 
how his ears stood up and his coat was salt and pepper. His gums 
were black and out of them erupted his great teeth, dripping with 
saliva. As Scott watched Mister licked them with his tongue and bit 
them together and opened them again and panted over them. 


Scott stood up and stepped toward “iister, two steps. The di g 


did not move or bark, but he looked more compact, more bunched 


under his salt and pepper hair. He was staring at something be- 
yond Scott with his empty shining eyes. 

It was like Ma’s Death had come here the night she died and 
not gone away yet, and Mister was the only one that knew it, Scott 
thought and the hair on the back of his neck stood up. It was like he 
could see It standing around in the shadows and was waiting to bite 
its throat out. 

As Scott put out his hand, he thought about the hay hand’s leg. 





He felt Mister’s breath on his outstretched fingers hot as bacon 
grease. The big teeth raked forward, clicked. Mister fell on his 
back jerked down from his lunge by his collar. He sat again quick- 
ly on his haunches staring beyond Scott as if nothing at all had 
happened. 

Scotty turned away trembling all over. His shirt was wet to 
his hide. “I can’t,” he said. “I never can. I can’t.” 

Part of the fog had been blown away by the sunset wind. A 
few red rays lay steadily across the yard. Scott’s father walked 
around the house and stood still. He was quite an old man but very 
strong. He thought a lot but never said much. He was nearly bald. 
His left hand was cut off at the wrist. 

The sunset light dyed his face red and made his blue shirt 
purple. He was very angry. 

“Hiding under the house—that ain’t how a man does,” he 
said. 

Scott felt ashamed but he stood there shaking. He couldn't 
stop shaking because Mister had almost bitten his hand off. He 
wondered if Pa could hear his teeth rattling. Together they walked 
uneasily in to supper. 

The next morning failed to lighten the sky with its coming. 
Low-hung cloud covered the sky like a coat of paint. 

At eight-thirty o’clock, Scotty crept out into the yard with 
three books caught under his arm. Before he had quite time to 
reach the gate he heard the school bus’s horn and had to run to 
catch it. 

In the classroom he hoped the teacher wouldn’t mention the 
bomb again today. He had enough on his mind with Mister. He had 
reached out his hand. It scared him to think about it. 

He kept glancing down the aisle toward the door. He thought 
great pepper and salt Mister would come walking in after him any 
minute. 

Last night he dreamed. He dreamed he went into the kitchen 
of his house and there lay someone on the kitchen table with a 
bloody arm. He recognized his blue shirt. It was him. 

Remembering that set him to daydreaming in school. Often 
when his mind was troubled, Scott’s thoughts swung back to the 


night Pa’s hand was cut off. Now, turning the pages of his geog- 
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raphy book with trembling fingers, he remembered the pale gas 
light flickering; Pa sitting at the kitchen table with blood on the 


table and in a pool on the floor beside him and the doctor working 


with his shining instruments, sweating and cursing and working 


away there in the gas light. 

Scott, he was four years old then, had seen Pa’s face all 
twisted like the face of a stranger. But Pa didn’t cry. He never 
made a sound. 

Scott’s mother, her gentle eyes echoing the same horrid harsh 
thing that had been in his father’s, had coaxed him out and walked 
with him tucked under her arm among the orchard trees which were 
blooming brave white into the gathering darkness. She had ex- 
plained how Pa got his hand caught in the pulley rope in the hay 
loft. How it hurt so badly it would have to be cut off but how he 
would be all right. There were several things she had not ex- 
plained there in the closing evening. 

Perhaps she would have found a way to explain if she had 
lived longer. But now his mother was dead. That was the other 
thing Scott remembered. Those two memories swooped and 
circled in a cold place in his brain waiting to leap out at him in 
his weak moments. 

And this was a weak moment because of the dog. Mister was 
the two memories rolled into one. He said to himself, murmuring 
damply against the pages of his geography book: 

“T sat up in bed and I heard them whispering. All that night 
was full of their whispers. Something ugly was in the house, flying 
round the rooms and crying to get out at the windows. 

“When morning came the sun was flickering and afraid. I 
crawled out of bed and looked out of the window. But the morning 
was strange and the orchard was the only thing I could understand 
because it was born when I was born and its trees are never afraid. 

‘And I heard them whispering again. I went out and down the 
hall and the sheets on Mama’s bed were cold and white, a cold 
white mountain and they were all whispering. 

“Pa was sitting on the floor by the window. They were all of 
them just sitting. They didn’t see me and my aunt said, ‘She’s 
dead. She’s dead,’ and the doctor said, ‘She’s dead. She’s dead.’ 

“And they all of them cried. All except the doctor. And Pa. 
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““Mama’s death was their small clear tears running down their 
faces. It was their stiff mouths and their eyes. It was her voice 
stopping and her eyes stopping ever leaping back at mine like they 
used to do. 

““Mama’s death was staying under the house a long time but 
nobody cared. But what what what really was her death?” 

The teacher rapped his shoulder with her ruler. 

“Pay attention,” she said. “Take your face out of your book.” 

He discovered he had made the book wet by whispering into 
it. After that school was droning and endless. Gradually Scott lost 
his sorrow. He forgot Mister. He became numb. Now and then he 
slept. 

After school three boys had a garter snake in a tin can. They 
took it down by the creek and Scott, waking up and taking note of 
life again, went with them. The snake licked out its tongue. They 
skipped stones and waded in the creek although it was cold and 
their bare feet and legs looked white and slender as vine roots and 
wavered in the water. 

They poked the snake with a stick and it stuck out its tongue. 


It got away from them on the creek bank and slithered pellmell 


through the brown rocks. They shouted and threw rocks at it. 

Scott, who had not got out of the creek yet, fell down and when 
he stood up one whole side of his pants and shirt dripped and were 
heavy. The snake got away. 

Scott had to walk home since he had missed the school bus and 
it was almost dark before he reached the farm. The grey sky grew 
black and scowled down upon the earth. A high wind sprang up. 

Scott felt he had had great adventures. The snake, the stones, 
even falling down was an adventure. Especially falling down. And 
now walking along in the wind, he was excited and brave. He 
moved in high skips that left him breathless. 

All day in school he had thought how Mister would break his 
chain tonight or tomorrow night and come in the house looking for 
him. But now he was drunk with adventure. He came in sight of his 
house and ran hard down the last hill. The wind pressed him back 
by the shoulders and punched his chest. 

The house seemed to blow away from him balloon up into the 
sky dance crazily over the hill. His wet clothes dragged him back 
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and he slowed to a walk. Then he found the dead rabbit. He picked 
it up by one leg. It was flattened by a car. 
“T would like to have shot this rabbit,” he said, “Someday 


Ill shoot a rabbit and a lion. Bang. Ker-slug. I just shot a lion. 


And tomorrow I'll shoot another one.” 

He ran along faster than ever. And the rabbit, stiff, held by 
one leg, sailed after him. 

He went over the fence into the barnlot not bothering with the 
gate. He fell on his hands and knees in the dirt beside the fence 
and scrambled up and stood still. Blood pounded behind his eyes 
and in his ears. 

The barnlot was full of sheep. They were penned up to be 
sheared in the morning. He rushed in among them swinging his 
dead rabbit and shouting. They scrambled up bleating in strange 
sheep voices of a thousand tones. Jerky with panic they stumbled 
away from him and huddled in a clump with their rears toward 
him, hiding their faces. 

He climbed another fence and stood quiet on the other side 
close to the barn. The adventure was over. It had backfired. The 
woolly white shapes filled his eyes like tears. 

Their panic, strong in the heavy air as the stench of their oily 
wool, became his smell; the smell of his panic. He trembled from 
head to foot. Trembling he walked to Mister’s stall with the dead 
rabbit still in his hand. 

He had not meant to come here. He had never intended it. He 
looked and couldn't see Mister’s eyes anywhere, but the awfulness 
of Mister rolled out of the barn. Scott squatted on his haunches in 
front of the stall. 

He had meant to come here. He admitted it. To feed Mister 
the rabbit. He had meant to come here since he rolled out a biscuit 
and told Ethel he would. 

But now that he was here it was no good at all. Pa would never 
say, “So you fed Mister a rabbit!” 

Scott stood up. He approached the stall. He hesitated, peer- 
ing into the stall. He heard a noise. It was a strange noise like 
somebody was strangling or sobbing or like somebody was being 
sick. 


Probably Mister was having a fit. Scotty pictured the black 
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gums dripping and the foxfire eyes rolling in a blazing circle. It 
was a quiet noise but so scary it chilled the warm and strong-smell- 
ing night. 

Scott ran to the next open door of the barn and went in. He 
stood on an over-turned bucket and threw the master light switch. 
When he went back outside three big drops of rain fell on his head. 

Scott ran to the stall on rubber legs. In the stall under a naked 
light bulb Mister lay stone dead. The dog’s eyes were open but dull 
as mud and he was stiff like the rabbit but curled into a ball. His 
mouth, twisted open, was filled with dirt and straw bitten by his 
teeth. 

Outside it began to rain hard and suddenly, without warning 
of lightning or thunder. Scotty looked again and saw that his 
father was sitting there; sitting beside Mister in his straw nest. 
Once he spotted it, Scott couldn’t look away from his father’s face. 

“That’s your maw’s dog,” his father said without looking up. 
He sounded funny. He had been drinking whiskey and crying. 
“That dog died this morning. He’s been dead since ten o’clock this 
morning.” 

Scott took a step backward out of the stall. 

“Yes. Go get you some supper,” Scott’s father said and blew 
his nose. Scotty, half out the door, paused. “Before I forget,” his 
father said, “before that dog died I was telling him a fact. It is a 
true fact. This is it: a job in this man’s country ain’t easy to come 


by. It ain’t as easy as you'd think.” 
Scott walked out of the barn. He walked by the edge of the or- 
chard toward the house. His hair dripped down into his eyes. The 


trees smelled of wet and the air smelled of thunder. He threw the 
dead rabbit away among the trees. It sailed out of sight. He 
wouldn’t have to feed that rabbit to Mister now. His breath slipped 
from between his lips with a long low sound. He wondered if there 


would be any ham gravy to soak last night’s left over biscuits in. 





AT NEW YEAR'S 


By Harold Eastman 


An augur on the night horizon, glaring 
Down at the Mississippi this dark changing 
Of the year, my chattel stacked at foot 

In the snow— yet I remember a white 

Scrap of paper somewhere, were I to look 
For it everywhere I could not find back. 
Below me the revenuers crawl farther 

Up the bluff; hidden behind me, Father 

And the Sheriff in a prowl car broadcast: 
‘An armed poet, a drunk and raving outcast, 
Is at large on the river bluff tonight. 

Warn your daughters. Don’t let them learn too late. 
Watch for a man ina cape and loose tie, 


With flowing hair, white hands, and a glazed eye.’ 


II 
Blindly the tax assessor gropes within reach 
Of me and cannot find, although I scratch 
His fingers, the thorn tree, silent and sworn 
To hide its coin at root. Will he never learn? 
Mother and her friends brought stout galoshes. 
They run calling into the snowball bushes 
And cannot see, although I quickly station 
Myself, the sign on the road reading, “Caution.” 
Yesterday I answered. Yesterday I said, 
“You're right, of course, the weather’s far too bad.” 
Yesterday the nice book of ingenious 
Disguises, both artistic and devious, 
Had not come in its plain wrapper in the mail. 
Tonight how can they hope to catch and jail 
A singing rock? 





ITI 

Willfully tonight I became 
An outcrop on this bluff and have forsworn home. 
Tonight, a dark shape, shack, stump, or stubborn 
Shadow, I ask auguries of the star-born 
Year’s willfulness, scan the flash of snowfall, 
The lines of twigs, the slant of drifts, and fail. 
What can these cold signs mean? Is it hopeless, 
After all, this flight and all my reckless 
Simulations? I fail. Tonight I thought 
The transcendent sickness that time put 
On me and everyone might still be cured, 
Or even I might dare descend with word: 
That we are well by love, by a telephone call 
In the night, by thinking clearly or— not at all. 


IV 
And tomorrow Father, hearing the word like 
Summer, would lose his hoarseness, Mother her pique 
Over her muddled boots, and every manic 
Countryman the white weathers of his panic. 


V 
I should take home gifts to the family, 
Snowberries, pine cones, or learn the sturdy 
Whistle of the bobwhite that stays the winter, 
Forget I ever braved this bluff to enter 
Bewitched air, for nothing penetrates me 


But the harsh climate of my own geography, 


And even to my most temperate mid-west 


A prevailing freezing wind blows, fast 
And finally. I should forget and go. 
This is now a different and deadly snow. 





THE STILL LIVES OF THE LATE 
BURGOMEISTER AND HIS LATE 
WIFE, ANNA 


Laying by quilts against the day’s fading, 
They husband household orders, stating, 
“Let nothing jar our stout jugs 

From the neat table; our thick rugs, 


Too good for floors, from the white wall;” 


Treasure even their spoon bowls’ heaps 
Of light and the sunlight that sweeps 
Its dust of light across their loot 
Crystal, meershaum, and ribboned lute 


Towards night and the close quilts and all. 


Then once towards night and all they lose 
Their taste for highlight; later choose 
Not to stroke the oriental pile, 

Or strum the lute, housed in a style 


Too close for the soul’s last wanderings. 


Only the skull in the arrangement 

Stares through their sleeping estrangement, 
Aged to glazed ochre and umbre. 

Alone the blind eyes remember 


Just bone of all those burnished things. 


SING, SING, SING 


“Now I kne-- why Father .. .” but he does not. 
Things turn and return, still they are gone. 

The music makers blast back at the dawn. 

Their fat girlfriend spins in her sleep. The sot, 

She grunts and snores while the sweet pipes play on. 


She turns and returns the presents they brought. 
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I move to old sounds that are not the same, 

Though the perfect needle circle perfect 

Grooves forever. Though angels come bedecked 

As angels did—in light, in astral flame, 

I know now that their wings, those gilt-flecked 
Wings, are crutches, and their draped legs are lame. 


Things turn and return and fade. This cycle rode 

Me down and back, time’s pedaling clerk. 

Down Decade Street, through Century Street, to work 
And back again, wheeling, things turn and fade. 
Nothing is ever lost, still it is gone. 

The maker and the thing made part at dawn. 

I move to old sounds as water birds wade. 


VILLANELLE 


There is no labor, love, nor art that saves, 
Or stops the stranger short of the door sill. 
May our sweet fathers lie straight in their graves. 


The tiger lilies’ habit liveries slaves, 
And doors unhinged as walls deny the will. 
There is no labor, love, nor art that saves. 


Our navies mend those ships the ocean staves. 
Find us the crack our caulking cannot fill. 
May our fat fathers fit well in their graves. 


Our moon-pulled mothers turn in dread of waves. 
Our girlfriends, love-sick, lay for just the thrill. 


There is no labor, love. nor art that saves. 


Must the maiden mother be as she behaves? 
Why are her hounds most holy at the kill? 


Can our mute fathers not speak from their graves? 


No need to search our homes for hidden knaves 
Or doubt the failure of that last fire drill. 
There is no labor, love, nor art that saves; 
May our dead fathers stay dead in their graves. 
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GO AND CATCH A FALLING STAR 


By Trudy Cahane 


On the wide porch in front of the Corinth House Hotel the old 
men and the old women sat, with sweaters or shawls protecting 
their shoulders from the stray evening breezes and they rocked 
back and forth, slowly and deliberately. The old men were not 
smoking or reading; the women were not busy knitting. Their 
hands rested on the armrests or lay quietly in their laps. They 
seemed to be looking across the wide tree shaded street and yet not 
seeing the frame houses with worn coats of paint that stood on the 
other side. Barry Mosier saw them as he walked down the street to 
pick up his car that he had left in the municipal parking lot. He 
was walking slowly because he had nowhere in particular to go 
once he did get the car except back to the fraternity house. He 
stopped for a moment and smiled tentatively at one old man who 
seemed less lost in his thoughts than the others. The man dipped 
his head slightly, so slightly that it would have been easy to think 
that he had not meant it in greeting at all, but rather as an involun- 
tary movement. Barry spoke softly so that if the man had not been 
paying attention he would not have heard. 

“Good evening.” The man nodded again. Encouraged, Barry 
added, “It’s nice and warm tonight, isn’t it? Maybe its really spring 
after all.”” He paused. The man waited, then said, “Yes.”” His voice 
was cracked a little, and he moistened his lips and nodded again. 
Barry smiled uncertainly and snapped the fingers of his right hand. 
The man continued to rock back and forth. As Barry stared at him, 


he grew aware of the thinned white hair and touched his own thick 
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dark crew cut to reassure himself. He always did that; if he saw a 
man with a limp he would grow aware of his own legs and change 
his pace, and then he would worry that he might be hurting the man 
by an apparent flaunting of his own health. Now he stood nervous 
and uncomfortable—he could not think of anything else polite and 
sma!l to say. He wondered why the people sat so quietly rocking 
back and forth through the afternoon into the evening as though 
they were expecting a friend and waiting secure in the knowledge 
that the friend would come. Barry glanced down the street and in 
the darkening sky the first star glimmered just above the trees and 
rooftops. It seemed so low that if he drove up the street quickly 
enough he could reach out of the window and grab it and feel its 


shining hardness in his fist. The hell with Astronomy 101, he 


thought, that single star looked like nothing as much as it re- 
sembled a diamond solitaire. 

His little brother would be looking out the window now and 
seeing the star as he stalled to keep from going to bed. The first star 
was a ritual, 

“Star light, star bright, 

First star ] see tonight, 

Please make everything turn out all right, 

And help me to be good.” 

That was his brother’s mumbled version to which he would some- 
times add, “And let the Giants win.” Barry laughed and turned 
toward the old man. He knew that he wanted to end this vague in- 
terview quickly and if possible not too awkwardly 

“Goodnight,” he said, and then added, “Sir” with a hesitant 
note, and walked up the block increasing his pace until he was al- 
most running, but even as he lengthened his strides, he looked down 
at the pavement and made a careful attempt to avoid stepping on 
the lines. In his left hand he was carrying the Frank Sinatra record 
that he had driven downtown to buy. It included a number of songs 
that he liked to hear late at night when it was dark and quiet 
enough for him to take them seriously. He anticipated the pleasure 
of listening to a new, unscratched record on the hi-fi. For a moment 
Barry considered going back and buying another record, he had 
nothing else to do, but there was the curb and automatically he 
stepped down. 
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As he crossed the street still looking for cracks to be avoided, 
he found a smooth white stone. He kicked it ahead of him, caught 
up to it, kicked it again, then tried to raise it onto the sidewalk 
with his toe. A car turning the corner nearly hit him. The driver 
screamed indignantly, “Watch out, stupid,” and Barry looked up 
after the car, noting the license plate. He had a habit of doing that, 
remembering license plates, cab drivers’ registrations, passport 
numbers. Once he had learned them he did not usually think of 


them again anymore than he recalled formulae memorized in 
chemistry courses the previous year. “N.Y. 47X32” he said out 
loud, and then, “that miserable bastard.” He thought that it was 
funny the way his outlook changed, how he felt one way as a pedes- 


trian and just the reverse when he was in the driver’s seat. Until he 
was finally seated in his black sportscar with the record placed 
carefully beside him, he almost hated drivers. Then suddenly he 
sympathized with them as a child ran from between his car and the 
car parked behind, just as he had his hand on the brake to release 
it and back up. “Miserable kid,” he muttered. “That’s the way they 
make angels,” he said louder and the child turned and smirked. 
Barry raced the motor to intimidate the child who ignored him and 
walked slowly across the street, deliberately looking neither to the 
left nor to the right but straight across. Barry began to think that it 
was unfair to try a driver for manslaughter who hit a child like 
that. 

He drove up the shaded street past the Corinth House Hotel 
faster than he should have and he had to stop suddenly at the cor- 
ner for the red light. Now that he was in the car it bothered him 
even more that he had no place to go. He thought of driving down 
to the lake with the vague intention of visiting some fraternity 
brothers who had an apartment on the way, but by habit he turned 
the corner to the fraternity house and drove down the driveway, 
parked, and went upstairs to his room. He threw himself full length 
on the bed, lighted a cigarette, and then reached down to turn on the 
victrola that he had left by the bed. Several records were already 
stacked on the changer from the week before, so it would be as 
much of a surprise to hear them as to listen to a dise jockey on the 
radio. The first record came on, a Dave Brubeck item belonging 


to his roommate. The record had intermittent scratches in it which 
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were intensified by the high fidelity. Barry half enjoyed the irrita- 


tion the sounds caused, waiting tensely for the click, then relaxing 
until the next one. He tried to see if he could anticipate them cor- 
rectly. The next record was a contrast, Beethoven’s Eroica, a good 
piece to study by. Barry reached over his head to the desk and felt 
about for his English book, easily recognized by its rough binding 
and its weight. Flipping over onto his stomach he began to read 
from the book that he had placed on his pillow. He was beginning 
to concentrate when his roommate walked in. 

“T got a CARE package,” Marty said. “‘Sue’s mother sent me 
some salt water toffee from Atlantic City. Isn’t that great?” Barry 
gave no indication that he had heard. “Mose,” Marty repeated, 
slamming the box down on his desk for emphasis. “Mrs. Taylor 
sent me toffee. Want some?” Barry murmured softly, “Oh, your 
mother-in-law,” turned the page and pressed down the center bind- 
ing. 

“God damn it, are you deaf?” Marty sat down heavily on his 
chair and tipped it backward slowly as though reveling in the 
creaks and groans of the old wood. He opened the box and un- 
wrapped a candy which he popped into his mouth, then stuffed into 
his cheek making noises indicative of enjoyment. Barry turned an- 
other page, then bent the book back until the binding squeaked, and 
finally replaced it on the pillow. “O.K., play your silly game,” 
Marty said, and opened his chemistry book. After a moment he 
tired of looking at the equation on the page; he took a striped 
toffee from the box and lofted it up in a graceful curve until it fell 
on Barry’s book. Barry tossed it to the floor and went on reading. 
Marty threw another candy but harder this time and more directly. 
It just missed Barry’s ear as it plumped on the book. 

“Cut it out,” Barry muttered through his teeth, ““Damn you.” 
Marty, encouraged, threw a pink toffee. Barry threw it back at him, 
but when the next candy landed on the book, Barry reached for a 
book on his desk and threw that at Marty with a half whispered 
curse. Marty chuckled, shut his chemistry book, and picked up a 
black toffee. Reluctantly he returned it to the box; he liked licorice 
the best. He chose instead a green one and aimed carefully. Barry 
reached for his suitease still packed from Spring Vacation, sat up, 


and said distinctly, “Throw it, go ahead.” He was angry now and 
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willing to lose his temper if goaded into it. 

“O.K.” Marty said; he threw the candy and ducked promptly 
as Barry heaved the suitcase at him. It missed Marty’s head and 
crashed through the window. “Cool move,” Marty commented. 
“What the hell made you so mad?” Barry reflected for a moment. 
He could not explain why he had been so irritated and then angry 
without sounding like an idiot, so he shrugged his shoulders and 
forced a laugh. The anger disappeared and he began to laugh 
heartily. 

“You old son of a bitch, I’m sorry I missed,” he said. 


good to 


“I’m sorry too,” Marty agreed. “Now it won't do any 
shut the window. There’s no glass in it anyway. And I sent my 
blankets home already.” 

“I wonder if I hit a car,” Barry mused. “It didn’t sound loud 
enough though.” 

“Throw another book at me and we'll watch where it falls,” 
Marty suggested, and Barry, after carefully selecting a book he 
had borrowed from Marty a week before, obliged. 

“It landed on the driveway,” Marty reported. “Maybe we 
ought to pick up the stuff before it gets mashed.” 

“O.K. spastic, come on.” 

“Wait a minute there Mose, babes; you threw it. I ducked. 
It’s your suitcase.” 

“Oh, the hell with it,” Barry said. He took a toffee from the 
box and gave the victrola a slight kick to make the changer reject. 
“This stupid thing is stuck again.” The record fell, an old Frank 
Sinatra. Barry smiled. He bent down to turn up the volume and 
immediately there were staccato knocks on the wall; Barry was not 
perturbed. He snapped his fingers at each knock, and Marty called 
out, “Please cease that disturbance, man!” and went on straight- 
ening up his desk. The knocking stopped and then Marty began to 


sing with the record, “I'll be looking at the moon, but I'll be seeing 


‘Sue’.” He interrupted himself long enough to comment, “Jesus, 


ain't I great!” and then went on singing. 
Barry picked up an ashtray and opened a fresh pack of cig- 
arettes. He turned the desk chair around the wrong way and sat on 


it, spreading his legs on either side and leaning his chin on the 


back. 
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“Christ, I’m bored,” he said. 

“Flick out?” Marty suggested. “Something’s supposed to be 
good at the State.” Barry shook his head. He did not want to go to 
a good movie or even to an extremely bad one. He was in what his 
friends termed a crummy mood. He did not know what he wanted 
to do and any suggestion short of “Go to hell” turned out to be pre- 
cisely what he did not want to do. The restlessness was clarified, 
catalogued, but it was still unrelieved. He was impatient, angry, be- 
cause he did not know why he felt that way. There must be some- 
thing more, he told himself, but without real conviction, and he 
tried to shrug off the lost feeling. It was that miserable conversation 
with that old man, he decided, that had made him uncomfortable 
and restless. How could anyone stand to be old like that, to sit and 
rock and rock, 

“Ever see those old bastards who sit on the porch of the 
Corinth?” he asked Marty. “What a way to live.” 

“I'd rather be dead,” Marty said bluntly. 

“Tt gives me the creeps. I hope somebody shoots me before I 
get that way.” 

“Keep on driving like you do and they won’t have to,” Marty 
suggested. 

“Thanks, spastic,” Barry said. “Hurry up and bust out so I 
can get a decent roommate.” He tapped the cigarette on his wrist, 
then struck the match and touched it to the cigarette. Putting the 
cigarette back in the ashtray, he continued to hold the match be- 


tween his thumb and forefinger, watching the flame burn slowly up 
the matchstick. 
“Hey, watch out, you damn pyromaniac!” Marty said. “Start 


a fire somewhere else.” Barry did not blow out the match until the 
flame touched his fingers. He liked watching the blue eat up the 
stick and the wavering orange tip of the flame that bent and waved 
as he breathed. He tossed the blackened stick onto his room- 
mate’s desk, then putting the cigarette between his lips, he crossed 
to the window and pulled back the plaid curtain. The sky was filled 
with stars. They spilled across the darkness and glittered like dis- 
tant headlights on a curvy road, now shining brightly, then dark for 
a moment. He leaned his head against the glass in the unbroken 
upper half of the window; it felt cool to his skin. The smoke from 





his dangling cigarette stung his eyes and he shut them, then blinked 
rapidly. Marty reached for the cigarette and wordlessly took pos- 
session. Barry did not care; he preferred lighting them to smoking 
them. 

“Looked at your philosophy yet?” Marty asked, but Barry 
shook his head refusing to be drawn into conversation. He turned 
back to the window and looked down to see the cars drive past the 


house on the road to town. His hand reached for the car keys in his 


pocket, the fingers curling around the keys feeling the smooth metal 


warm from being so close to his side. There was a knock on the 
door. “Great flick at the State, Mose? Marty?” someone called 
and neither boy answered. Marty shifted his weight in the chair 
and yawned, then picked up his English book. 

“Mose, boy,” he said, “quick spot me this quote, “O gentle- 
man, the time of life is short, to spend that shortness basely were 
too long if life did ride upon a dial’s point, still ending at the ar- 
rival of an hour.” 

Henry IV, Part I,” Barry said immediately. He took a grey 
shetland sweater out of the drawer and pulled it over his head, then 
arranged the shirt collar so that it was visible above the sweater 
neck. 

“How about this, “Then come kiss me sweet and twenty, 
youth’s a stuff will not endure’.” 

“T took that course,” Barry said. “Twelfth Night.” He slipped 
on a grey tweed jacket, glanced at his reflection in the mirror and 
then paused at the door. “Want a ride somewhere, Mr. Bartlett, 
Jr.?” he asked, shaking the keys in his hand to make them jingle 
louder. 

“No, [ll drive over to the dorms around ten. Good old Sue 
made me promise to take her for coffee later.” Barry slammed the 
door and ran down the stairs. He found the suitcase lying on the 
driveway; amazingly it had not broken open. He picked it up and 
tossed it into the back seat. 

“Mose, drop me at the libe will you?” one of the pledges 
called to him just as he was climbing into the car. 

“Hurry up,” Barry said, starting up the engine while the boy 
was still opening the door, and racing it as the boy proceeded to ar- 


range himself on the seat. 
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creaks and groans of the old wood. He opened the box and un 
wrapped a candy which he popped into his mouth, then stuffed into 
his cheek making noises indicative of enjoyment. Barry turned an- 
other page, then bent the book back until the binding squeaked, and 
finally replaced it on the pillow. “O.K., play your silly game,” 
Marty said, and opened his chemistry book. After a moment he 
tired of looking at the equation on the page; he took a striped 
toffee from the box and lofted it up in a graceful curve until it fell 
on Barry’s book. Barry tossed it to the floor and went on reading. 
Marty threw another candy but harder this time and more directly. 
It just missed Barry’s ear as it plumped on the book. 

“Cut it out,” Barry muttered through his teeth, “Damn you.” 
Marty, encouraged, threw a pink toffee. Barry threw it back at him, 
but when the next candy landed on the book, Barry reached for a 
book on his desk and threw that at Marty with a half whispered 
curse. Marty chuckled, shut his chemistry book, and picked up a 
black toffee. Reluctantly he returned it to the box; he liked licorice 
the best. He chose instead a green one and aimed carefully. Barry 
reached for his suitcase still packed from Spring Vacation, sat up, 
and said distinctly, “Throw it, go ahead.” He was angry now and 
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had borrowed from Marty a week before. obliged 

“It landed on the driveway,” Marty reported. “Maybe we 
ought to pick up the stuff before it gets mashed.” 

“Q.K. spastic, come on.” 

“Wait a minute there Mose, babes; you threw it. I ducked. 
It’s your suitcase.” 

“Oh, the hell with it,” Barry said. He took a toffee from the 
box and gave the victrola a slight kick to make the changer reject. 
“This stupid thing is stuck again.” The record fell, an old Frank 
Sinatra. Barry smiled. He bent down to turn up the volume and 
immediately there were staccato knocks on the wall; Barry was not 
perturbed. He snapped his fingers at each knock, and Marty called 
out, “Please cease that disturbance, man!” and went on straight- 
ening up his desk. The knocking stopped and then Marty began to 
sing with the record, “T’ll be looking at the moon, but I'll be seeing 
‘Sue’.” He interrupted himself long enough to comment, “Jesus, 
ain't I great!” and then went on singing. 

Barry picked up an ashtray and opened a fresh pack of cig- 
arettes. He turned the desk chair around the wrong way and sat on 
it, spreading his legs on either side and leaning his chin on the 


back. 
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“Christ, I’m bored,” he said. 

“Flick out?” Marty suggested. “Something’s supposed to be 
good at the State.” Barry shook his head. He did not want to go to 
a good movie or even to an extremely bad one. He was in what his 


friends termed a crummy mood. He did not know what he wanted 


to do and any suggestion short of “Go to hell” turned out to be pre- 
cisely what he did not want to do. The restlessness was clarified, 
catalogued, but it was still unrelieved. He was impatient, angry, be- 
cause he did not know why he felt that way. There must be some- 
thing more, he told himself, but without real conviction, and he 
tried to shrug off the lost feeling. It was that miserable conversation 
with that old man, he decided, that had made him uncomfortable 
and restless. How could anyone stand to be old like that, to sit and 
rock and rock. 

“Ever see those old bastards who sit on the porch of the 
Corinth?” he asked Marty. “What a way to live.” 

“T’d rather be dead,” Marty said bluntly. 

“It gives me the creeps. I hope somebody shoots me before I 
get that way.” 

“Keep on driving like you do and they won't have to,” Marty 
suggested. 

“Thanks, spastic,” Barry said. “Hurry up and bust out so I 
can get a decent roommate.” He tapped the cigarette on his wrist, 
then struck the match and touched it to the cigarette. Putting the 
cigarette back in the ashtray, he continued to hold the match be- 
tween his thumb and forefinger, watching the flame burn slowly up 
the matchstick. 

“Hey, watch out, you damn pyromaniac!” Marty said. “Start 
a fire somewhere else.” Barry did not blow out the match until the 
flame touched his fingers. He liked watching the blue eat up the 
stick and the wavering orange tip of the flame that bent and waved 
as he breathed. He tossed the blackened stick onto his room- 
mate’s desk, then putting the cigarette between his lips, he crossed 
to the window and pulled back the plaid curtain. The sky was filled 
with stars. They spilled across the darkness and glittered like dis- 
tant headlights on a curvy road, now shining brightly, then dark for 
a moment. He leaned his head against the glass in the unbroken 
upper half of the window; it felt cool to his skin. The smoke from 
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his dangling cigarette stung his eyes and he shut them, then blinked 
rapidly. Marty reached for the cigarette and wordlessly took pos- 
session. Barry did not care; he preferred lighting them to smoking 
them. 

“Looked at your philosophy yet?” Marty asked, but Barry 
shook his head refusing to be drawn into conversation. He turned 
back to the window and looked down to see the cars drive past the 
house on the road to town. His hand reached for the car keys in his 
pocket, the fingers curling around the keys feeling the smooth metal 
warm from being so close to his side. There was a knock on the 
door. “Great flick at the State, Mose? Marty?” someone called 
and neither boy answered. Marty shifted his weight in the chair 
and yawned, then picked up his English book. 

“Mose, boy,” he said, “quick spot me this quote, “O gentle- 
man, the time of life is short, to spend that shortness basely were 
too long if life did ride upon a dial’s point, still ending at the ar- 
rival of an hour.” 

Henry IV, Part I,” Barry said immediately. He took a grey 
shetland sweater out of the drawer and pulled it over his head, then 
arranged the shirt collar so that it was visible above the sweater 
néck, 

“How about this, ‘Then come kiss me sweet and twenty, 
youth’s a stuff will not endure’.” 

“T took that course,” Barry said. “Twelfth Night.” He slipped 
on a grey tweed jacket, glanced at his reflection in the mirror and 
then paused at the door. “Want a ride somewhere, Mr. Bartlett, 
Jr.?” he asked, shaking the keys in his hand to make them jingle 
louder. 

“No, Pll drive over to the dorms around ten. Good old Sue 
made me promise to take her for coffee later.” Barry slammed the 
door and ran down the stairs. He found the suitcase lying on the 


driveway; amazingly it had not broken open. He picked it up and 
tossed it into the back seat. 


“Mose, drop me at the libe will you?” one of the pledges 
called to him just as he was climbing into the car. 

“Hurry up,” Barry said, starting up the engine while the boy 
was still opening the door, and racing it as the boy proceeded to ar- 
range himself on the seat. 
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“Thanks,” the pledge said, “the foot will never replace the 
car,” and then added ruefully, “but this is a hell of a car for tall 
people.” Barry ignored him. In front of the library he screeched to, 
a stop. He debated whether or not to try and park and see if he 
could find Lilian in the libe. He felt like taking her down to the 
Hotel for a drink, but abandoned the idea; she would not be study- 
ing at the libe unless she had a date. 

“Coming in?” the boy asked. 

“Nah, I feel like hacking around a little, maybe later.” 

“Sure, well thanks again, brother,” the boy said and started 
to walk away. Barry called him back. 

““Where’s your pin, pledge?” he asked. The boy pointed it up 
on his sweater. “Jeeze, you look like a slob,” Barry said. Shape up, 
kid, you’re not an EE, you’re an Arts student.” 

“We were smoothing out the tennis court,” the boy said indig- 
nantly. “Who the hell gets dressed to roll a court.” 

“Forget it,” Barry said. “Just don’t do it again.” 

“Thanks for the ride,” the boy called after him in the same 
tone of voice he would have used to say drop dead. Barry started 
the engine and then let it die. He heard a laugh that sounded like 
Lilian’s and he looked around, but the girl was too tall and was not 
slim enough. He started to drive to town, accelerating rapidly and 
then he had to jam on the brakes each time for a sudden red light. 

A car pulled up next to him and a familiar voice called, 
“Mose, still burning rubber, boy?” 

“Yeah,” drawled a companion, “If it isn’t the terror of high- 
way 101.” 

“Hey boy, where are your motorcycle boots?” called a third 
fraternity brother from the back seat. “Mose, you’re slipping, 
son.” Barry turned on the radio full blast. He wanted the sound to 
be good and loud and real rock-and-roll. The boys in the neighbor- 
ing car whistled appreciatively as Barry started the car when the 
warning light flashed. He looked in front and behind him, there 
were no policemen around, so he sped off delighting in the loud 
purr of the engine. The other car tried to stay behind him blinding 


him with the brights but his car was too fast and he pulled away. 
Instead of passing through town, Barry decided to stop at the 
Hotel for a drink alone. The college kids did not usually go there 
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on week nights; he hoped that it would be empty and it nearly was. 
He sat down at the bar and lay his draft card on the counter before 
him. Because of his baby face and slight build, he was used to 
being questioned about his age and then refused a drink when he 
could not produce proper identification. He ordered a rye and gin- 
ger which he mixed himself. He sipped it slowly letting the liquid 
roll around on his tongue before swallowing it. 

“Crazy kids nowadays,” the man at the other end of the bar 
was saying to his companion. “Nearly got run down by three of 
them yesterday.” The other man who had a wispy beard murmured 
something about the University being especially bad, kids not 
brought up, just running wild, and Barry grinned. He raised his 
eyes over the edge of the glass to the mirror and saw that they were 
glancing at him. In a long breath he finished his drink and set it 
down, not even pausing to suck the ice. He asked for another and 
while the bartender was setting it up, he spread his hands palms 
down on the bar and stared at them while he listened to the two men 
who had raised their voices. 

“Think they'd have something better to do,” one said. 

“So many of ’em you can't find a place to park anymore,” re- 
plied his companion. “And they can’t even hold their liquor, most 
of them. Just go drive like maniacs.” Barry noticed that they were 
drinking local beer and the thought made him feel superior. These 
hicks were not going to ruffle his temper, he decided. 

“Think they’re smart,” said the one with the beard, “think 


they own the world.” 


The other man broke in, “Hoods, goddamn _ hotrodders. You’d 
think they'd find something better to do with themselves.” Barry 
smiled ruefully. What should he do, go and tell the men who sat 
men who sat drinking beer that they had nothing better to do, that 
they were trying to find something. And the man would laugh and 
ask what the hell college was for anyway, and Barry would say, 
“So I won’t be ignorant like you,” and the man might try and hit 
him. Or Barry could laugh it off and say that he didn’t want to go 
to work and the army would get him sooner or later, the later the 
better, so here he was. He was in college. And he knew that there 
was a reason for everything only he couldn’t find it, and that was 
what he was looking for, trying to find the elusive reason that 





would make everything around him real. He did not suppose that 
the men had heard of the thread in the labyrinth, and he could not 
explain that the thread he needed was somehow lost, and he knew 
that the men did not give a damn for what was lost any more than 
Marty or Tom, or any of his fraternity brothers. These men drink- 
ing local beer were just older and one had grown a wispy beard on 
his chin, but they did not realize that if there were something better 
to do, then Barry would be doing it, everybody would. 

Barry shrugged his shoulders and deliberately turned on the 
stool so that his back was to the men and his left side parallel to 
the bar. He wondered if he should pay up and leave. He waited, 
twisting the glass in his hands until the bartender stood up in front 
of him and demanded a dollar fifty which Barry paid him. The 
men lowered their voices as Barry got up and walked out. He 
brushed against a chair knocking it against an empty table. One 
man laughed. Barry did not turn around. He went back to the car 
trying to decide on the way what to do next. He thought of the 
straight road above the lake. If no policemen were patrolling it was 
a great place to open up and go. After a few miles there was a turn 
off to the cemetery and beyond that a sharp curve with a few more 
miles of open road. Barry decided to head for there. Back in the 
car he began to drive slowly, leisurely, to enjoy all the more the 
contrast of sudden speed. Driving through campus he slowed down 
even further and then stopped altogether as he saw a girl in a red 
polo coat leaning against the mailbox by the girl’s dorms. Lilian 
had a coat like that. He looked intently in her direction and grad- 
ually he realized that the girl was Lilian. She looked very slim and 
graceful in the bright coat, her dark hair falling over her scarf and 
curling on her shoulders. 

“Hi, Lilian,” he called, “Want a lift?” 

“Who’s there?” She peered into the darkness. “Oh, it’s you 
Mose. Sure. Where are you heading?” 


“Down lake shore drive. I was doing some work on the motor 


yesterday; it’s ripe to be tested.” 
“T don’t have anything better to do,” Lilian said and climbed 
into the car. She curled up on the seat tucking her legs under her. 
“Which one of the string was it?” asked Barry, indicating the 
mail box. 
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“Nobody. My parents,” Lilian said. “I wrote them a really 
lousy letter because I was in such a bitchy mood. I'll be sorry to- 
morrow but right now I don’t care. Let them worry a little.”” She 
leaned her head lightly against Barry’s shoulder. He knew that by 
now he should have been used to her treating him like a casual cush- 
ion, but he was not. Her closeness disturbed him, and because she 
did not care, was not even aware that it disturbed him, he wished 
that she would move away. He realized that he kept seeking her out 
and that when he was finally with her he felt inadequate because she 
took no notice of him. ““He was there—fine—now she wasn’t alone 
anymore; that seemed to be her attitude and Barry had to accept 
it. He kept on hoping that at some time, if even for a minute, she 
would look at him and they would feel close, together and not sep- 
arate. But she was silent and appeared to be concentrating on her 
scarf, twisting the fringes around her red tipped fingers. He noticed 
that her nails were even, which was surprising because they were so 
long. 

“Have a cigarette,” he said motioning toward the glove com- 
partment. “It’s stocked. I even bought filter tips for you.” 

“Thanks, Mose,” Lilian said but she did not trouble herself 
to lean forward and reach for one. “You know how I feel? I hate 
the whole damn world. Everybody.” She paused, “except you. You 
I just don’t like very much.” 

“Sound off,” Barry said. “Go ahead; you got a sixty on the 
lit paper and your roommate has three dates for the weekend and 
you only have one. Am I a mind reader?” 

“Go to hell,” Lilian said softly and moved her head against 
his shoulder casually as a cat might rub against a soft pleasing sur- 
face. “This school is miserable; everybody’s getting pinned and en- 
gaged and they’re all a bunch of babies. Lovey dovey. It’s disgust- 
ing.” 

“How about your roommate?” Barry asked. “She’s not.” 


“Don’t talk about her; she’s mad at me, ” Lilian said shortly. 


“T think I’ve got it,” Barry said. “You’re scared of being an 
old maid. Well, like I told you, I'll be in the old men’s home right 
next door to your old ladies’ rest home, and we'll play chess every 
evening that they can dig up a chaperone.” 

“Dig up is right,” Lilian said, “but you'll have cataracts and 





I'll have rheumatism so it will hurt me to move my man ahead; 
maybe I won’t even be able to move my arm at all,” Lilian said. 
She turned restlessly and stared into the back of the car. “What's 
that suitcase doing there? You leaving for home or points west?” 

“It’s from spring vacation,” Barry said. He pressed down on 
the accelerator as they hit the turn and she fell against him. 

“That curve was right neighborly,” she drawled. “Do it again, 
Mose, but faster.” He did not answer. He was staring up the road 
looking for oncoming headlights. There were none. He slowed 
down the car until it came to a stop, shut off the ignition, and then 
handed Lilian his watch. 

“Good thing that you can see that dial in the dark. Now Lil, 
when I tell you, start counting the seconds, O.K.?” She sat up 
straight and nodded. Barry turned the key in the ignition and 
started. “Count,” he ordered, and shifted into first. She stared at 
the black hand whipping around the lighted dial while the car 


picked up speed. Two seconds, three seconds. Barry shifted again, 
then into third. The straightaway lay open before them. He guided 
the car up the white line smiling as he felt the power of the reved 
up engine, the tension of the wheel in his hands. “Well, how 


many?” he called to Lilian. He turned his head for a moment to 
look at her; she was staring at the watch with such a concentration 
that he thought she was looking past it, seeing something that fasci- 
nated her and that he could not imagine. “Lil,”’ he said louder. He 
touched the horn. 

“I’m sorry,” she said. “I didn’t count, Mose. I was think- 
ing.”” He took his foot off the accelerator. 

“Never mind,” he said. “T’ll try again.” 

“Don’t slow down,” Lilian said, “I like driving this way.” 
Barry smiled; he put pressure back on the accelerator and leaned 
forward until he was almost hunched over the wheel. On either side 
the bare trees faded into a blur. He felt that they were racing down 
the road, moving over the paved surface so quickly that there was 
no feeling of contact with it—and then they were skimming so fast 
that they were past speed. The speedometer read 100 and then he 
was beyond tenseness and he felt calm inside and confident. They 
were a part of the night and he was sure of himself and he knew 
where they were going. Everything was simple, intense, there was 
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just the darkness and the pinpoints of light. He could only tell 
where the black hills ended by where the stars began. The sky 
was full of them, distant winking lights, while the world around 
him was still and dark. There was nothing but the headlights shin- 
ing on the white line, only the sound of the motor, the feel of wind 
pushing past them and racing away down the empty road. 

Lilian laughed; she draped the watch over the rear view 
mirror. 

“Mose,” she said, “this is better than whiskey sours, don’t 
stop.” 
“| have to soon,” Barry said. “The road gets like a corkscrew 


after. We can turn around now and go back the same way. 
She nodded and he slowed down for the turn. In the mirror he saw 


headlights coming up quickly behind him. He pulled off the road 


and two cars raced past him one on each side of the white line, the 
sound of their motors loud and unmuffled. 

“How dramatic,” Lilian said, “‘let’s follow them.” She took a 
cigarette from the glove compartment and lighted it herself. “Are 
they racing?” Barry nodded. He didn’t want to chase the two cars 
around the curves and finish a crowded out third; he wanted to turn 
back and speed onto the cemetery road that wound downhill 
through the rows of ivy covered tombstones and ended by the shore 
of the lake. He turned the car and drove back. Somehow he hoped 
the curves would scare Lilian; he wanted to frighten her, just a 
little, enough to break her poise if only for a moment. Then per- 
haps she would need him and feel for once that he was there with 
her. He was aware of her hair blowing about her face and the red 
of her finger nails as she brushed it back and pulled the scarf 
tighter around her neck. She turned to him questioningly. 

“Mose.” He grunted and held out his hand for a cigarette. 
She gave him her half smoked one and leaned back resting her 
head on the top of the seat; then she stretched, her back arched like 
a cat’s. “You know what I wish? I wish that we could drive all 
night like this right up the road and into the sunrise.” 

“Poetical kid, only we’re heading west,” Barry said, annoyed 
in the knowledge that she would ignore him and go on as though 
she could not hear anything besides her own thoughts. 

“The stars stand still, oh everything stands still, and we’re 
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moving. I wish that there were fence posts to flash by like on a high- 
way. Then I’d know how fast we were going.” 

“Ever hear of a speedometer?” Barry murmured softly. He 
turned off onto the cemetery road. “You don’t need white fence 
posts, honey,” he said. “Will tombstones do?” The slabs of marble 
were set out in an orderly fashion but the road twisted wildly, 
sometimes veering tewards the high metal fence, then reversing its 
direction and pointing away. The effect was heightened by the 
steepness of the hill side and the darkness of the road. Lilian 
touched his arm and laughed softly as the car skidded, and Barry 
steered with the skid, drowning until he was able to regain control 
and swing the wheel around. 

“It would be appropriate here,” she said, and Barry did not 
have to ask her what she meant. He felt it too. There was some- 
thing morbid and yet highly exciting about the thought of crashing 
through the graves, hitting against the stones and coming to rest 
against the curving gate posts. He was afraid to lift his eyes to look 
up at the sky lest he lose the road, and yet he wanted to see the 
stars. He felt that Lilian was staring up just then and not even 
thinking of the treacherous curves. Her composure irritated him 
and he did not know why. She gave no sign of fear, made no 
sound, and then they sped through the gate and they were down by 
the lake. He stopped and turned to her. 

“Feel like driving?” he asked and turned off the motor. 

“Sure, if you'll let me,” Lilian said and moved over as Barry 
got out and walked around to the other side. He watched her start 
up the car and saw her hands tighten on the wheel as she increased 
the speed. She turned the car and drove back up through the ceme- 
tery and swung onto the road that Barry had used earlier. She did 
not speak to him or appear aware that he was sitting beside her. 
Barry grew more annoyed. An impulse to do something that would 
scare her made him turn suddenly and put his hands over Lilian’s 
eyes. She did not say a word but twisted her head to get away from 
him, but he held her tighter. He felt excited, almost gay until she 


took a deep breath and suddenly lifted her hands off the wheel. 


The car spun across the centerline and swerved toward the clump 
of trees massed at the edge of the road. He grabbed for the wheel, 
one arm around her forcing her close to him, turned it violently; 
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and the car abruptly veered toward the other side, tires screeching. 


Lilian hunched her shoulders to give Barry space to steer and he 
managed to get the car under control. She stepped hard on the 
brakes and they jolted to a stop. He still had his arm around her, 
hands clutching the wheel tightly, and he felt her shiver against 
him. She was laughing wildly, almost hysterically. 

“Lilian,” he said, “I’m sorry.” She turned away from him. 

“No need to be sorry, Mose, we weren't killed. Nothing hap- 
pened.” He felt the sarcasm in her voice but still he tried to turn 
her face towards him and she stiffened in resistance. He pulled 
back his arm, noticing that his fingers had begun to fall asleep. He 
made a fist, then unclenched it. He wanted to touch her hair and 
wind the black strands around his fingers to pull her towards him, 
but she was sitting up straight staring out the side window into the 
night. 

“I’m sorry I scared you,” he said again, silently adding, but 
I meant to and I’m sorry that it didn’t work. 

“Don’t clutch, Barry,” Lilian said hurriedly. She had stopped 
laughing. Then she dropped her head over the wheel. “Barry, I’m 
dizzy. I have a headache; please drive me back now.” Barry ex- 
changed places with her and noticed that she was careful to avoid 
his touching her. He turned the car and drove slowly. Through 
the trees he could now distinguish the darkness that was the lake 
from the blackness of the surrounding hills. The landscape had be- 
come a scene with details; darkened houses stood back from the 
road, mail boxes marking the entrance paths. Lilian opened her 
coat and folded her scarf in her lap. She was outwardly composed 
again; only her eyes seemed worried, anxious. But when Barry 
turned to look at her, she smiled a little and reached up to take his 
watch off the mirror. She lifted Barry’s right hand from the wheel 
and stretched the band over it, slipping the watch onto his wrist. 

“Barry,” she said, “please go fast again.” 

“The hair of the dog that bit you?” he asked and increased his 
speed until he felt again the excitement coming up in his throat 
and leaned forward to grip the wheel in both hands and his foot 
tensed on the accelerator. 

“T feel better,” she said suddenly. 


“How’s your head?” 





“T’m fine,” she said. “Mose, really, I’m fine.” 

“Lilian,” he said as they pulled up into the dormitory parking 
lot, “do you still hate everybody and just not like me very much?” 

“Of course I like you,” she said and fumbled for the door 
handle. Barry moved quickly and kissed her on the forehead, then 
tried to kiss her again, but she turned her head and her hair 
brushed against his lips and cheeks. “Don’t,” she whispered, 
“please don’t.” 

“Lilian,” Barry murmured, “Please.” She shook her head 
and slipped out of the car, throwing her scarf over her shoulders. 
She ran around to his side of the car, leaned down and caught his 
face in her hands. She kissed him lightly, so lightly that it was 
only a warm touch, and then she walked toward the dorm. 

“Goodnight,” she called without looking back. Barry got out 
of the car and ran after her. He caught up to her as she reached the 
door. “Barry,” she said, “I’m in a great mood. The hell with every- 
thing. I think I’m even up to making peace with my roommate. I'll 
apologize just to be good.” 

“Lilian,” Barry said, “will you go out with me this. . .” She 
put a finger against his lips and shook her head. 

“But sometime. I will go out with you. Sometime. Don’t ask 
me now.” A couple raced up the walk, the girl panting and repeat- 
ing, “but I can’t run in these shoes” and hte boy urging her on. 

“What time is it?” Lilian asked and gasped as Barry said 
twelve. “Ill be late, goodnight.” She dashed through the door and 
then paused, “Say goodnight to me. Go in the courtyard and when 
I get upstairs I'll yell so you can find my window.” 

Obediently Barry walked into the courtyard. Most of the win- 
dows in the dormitory were dark. A light went on in a room over 
the archway and he waited expectantly. Lilian leaned out of the 
window and gave a low whistle. He ran toward her. 

“T can’t talk,” she said. “My roommate went to sleep and I 
have to turn out the light real quick. If I wake her up she’ll hate 
me.” Barry looked up at her and she blew him a kiss, then turned 
off the lamp. He could not see her moving behind the curtains. The 
room looked like all the other darkened rooms. On the other side 
of the dorm the sounds of a calypso record came through an open 
window, ‘Daylight come and I want to go home.’ 
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Barry moved swiftly through the archway and walked down 
the lawn to where his car was parked. Up above him the sky was 
still splashed with stars. He looked up and saw a flash of light 
plummet across the sky and disappear behind the dark hills. He 
was sure that it must have been a meteor although he had never 
seen one before. It was gone and then he thought that he had imag- 
ined it. The streets were quiet, only a few boys driving back from 
weeknight dates. The air was fresh and colder than it had been 
earlier in the evening and Barry was glad that he had worn a 
sweater under his jacket. There was a chill wind blowing in from 
the lake; he put his hands in his pockets and widened his stance. 
He was not tired yet, and not hungry enough to stop in at one of the 
all night eating places near campus for a hamburger. Just as he 
had earlier in the evening, he drove back to the fraternity house. 


He saw Marty’s book lying in the driveway and bent to pick it up. 


He brought it back to the room along with his suitcase. As he went 
up the stairs he wondered if Marty had had a nice evening. He 
knew that Sue was beginning to get in Marty’s hair because she 
wanted him to give her his fraternity pin. He began to whistle 
‘Sweetheart of Sigma Chi’ as he clumped toward the room. He 
threw open the door and tossed the suitcase and book on Marty’s 
bed. 

Marty was playing solitaire on the floor but he looked up. 

“Hi Mose! Tom said he saw you ripping down that cem- 
etery road,” Marty said laying the nine of spades on the ten of 
diamonds. 

“T was just dragging a little. Did you see Sue?” 

“Yeah, an hour or so.” 

‘Shall we light the torches,” Barry said. “She tell you she 
loved you again? We can serenade tomorrow night.” Barry was 
smiling but he felt there was something bitter in his voice and made 
no effort to hide it, but went on, “Shall I order the roses, Marty? 
Hey guys, Marty’s in...” 

“Shut up,” Marty said vehemently. Barry was surprised at 
the violence in his tone. “Why don’t you grow up a little? For 
Christ’s sake, grow up.” 

Barry walked across the room and took off his jacket, hung it 
up, and then slowly began to pull the crew neck over his head. 
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“T want to,” he said through the thick wool. The wool itched 
and made his face feel warm and prickly. “I do want to.” He al- 
most felt like crying but he pressed the sweater against his eyes to 
let the roughness scratch his eyelids. He tried to make himself grin, 
convince himself that his eyes would not water. Finally he ripped 
off the sweater, tossed it to the floor and opened his shirt. He bent 
down and with one hand he rumpled the neatly arranged cards. 

“Hey,” Marty said. Barry seized a card and waved it aloft. 

The Queen of Hearts, she baked some tarts 
All on on a summer’s day, 
The Knave of Hearts, he... 

“Come on,” Marty said, “I'll play you some poker.” 

“Deal me in,” Barry said and went to put the new record on 
the victrola. 


SONG IN THE NIGHTSTRUCK HOUSE 


By L. F. Gerlach 


Here in my arms I carry you 

As one day you may carry me. 
You will not wake to what I do. 
The house is black without degree. 


I hold you thus, the only cause 
Worth mentioning of all I know. 
It does not move by any laws, 
Mover itself, yet it may go. 


Perhaps I hold you then for this: 

I may not hold you long, nor well, 
For as you stir you change, and kiss 
Or cry may overmuch compel. 


Small boy, small boy, I give you back 
To the warm groaning of your bed 
And sighing sleep, and gentle wrack 
Of time converging on your head. 





PASTORAL 


By Gerold Enscoe 


A lamb was was fed for some time on flesh by a ship’s crew, refused its 
natural diet at the end of the voyage. 
Shelley, Notes to Queen Mab 
The bright lamb’s dripping jaws congeal 
Caught in the circle of the horny crew: 
Deliberately it chews and gulps, fleece 
Speckled with the drip of sacrificial meal. 


Hard it was at first, remembering 

The June smell of the grass, 

The hard chuckle of the grain 

Flowing yellow to the trough: 

Perhaps recalling soft winds 

And English pastures, call of shepherds 
And the clipped nip of the boisterous dog 
Hard to dip an unstained mouth 

Into the unfamiliar flesh. 


But flesh drives strong for all 

And lambs like man can fall; 

And after hungry days, faint nights, 
Sea smell and pinching pain 

All else flew fierce; and sin 


Is far less real than lingering death within. 


Now, the horror gone 

Hardly a shudder shakes the lamb 
Its ache quite satisfied: 

It barely quivers as it dines 

On flesh of brothers 

And the blood of others. 


The curse hangs lightly on the beast, 
Driven through flesh, on flesh to feast. 
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THE FISH IN THE NET 
By Cynthia Ozick 


Quidve petunt animae?... 
Tum demum admissi stagna exoptata revisunt. 
The Aeneid, Book VI 

While going up to nirvana the ascension, 
Reputed joyous, turned out to be pretension. 
Those Vedanta-dippers, ladling out to sea, 
Found in me the fish of their philosophy 
And promised, laying pressure at each gill, 
That eschewing oxygen would nourish will 
And that an eradication of the fin 
Would (in mind) precede disbelief of sin. 


I complied; but, bred to calisthenics, 
Bone-conscious, health-cultish, spawned of eugenics, 
My arras self I could not soon unknit. 

To uncreate is difficult: so did admit 

God in covenanting no more Floods to get: 

Not for pity of man, but hating sweat. 

Yet fish knew that Terror not. What was death 

To the world swelled our mansions and our breath, 
Multiplied us guiltless; hence our relique lore, 
Remembering no hiatus, instructs us more 

In perpetuation than relinquishment. 


Still wooed these delectably: “Art bent 
On fameless repetition, one self being 
Unceasingly enselfed? tasting brine? fleeing 
Dry emancipation from salt, spine, tide?” 
And cajoled further on this line. Then wide 
Gaped the sea, my bride, cold and strangely veiled, 
My sudden enemy: with waves assailed 
Her lover. Soon toward that seductive net 
I ascended the busy road. 

Slow regret 
Attended also, as when proselytes 
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For the last time straining home toward sights 
And elements they willingly deny, 

Still cannot forbear their grieving, and cry 

As though they never were converted. So 

Did I, baffled by the sea’s flailings, go, 
Leaving ribs for philosophers’ toothpicks 

And a clean backbone for a crucifix: 
Surrendering, in all, a skeleton 


And some meat for promised oblivion. 


The net rose; floated up from stage to stage 

Of unreality; yet seemed a cage 

For all it swore me liberty. Now air 

(A vapor weird and poisonous) lay bare 

And still as some uninhabited lagoon. 

It was as these had told: nirvana: ruin 

Of passion, ruin of possibility, 

Extinction of delusion—these were three 
Oblivions of worth. Thus I: “Unsealed 
Unboned uneyed ungilled unfinned untailed 

Am fish no more; freed of lust, brine, tide, thirst. 
These touch Brahma not, whose whalish jaw first 


Swallowed all and all. His law is nothingness.” 


And nothing was. 


Then like a weed distress 
Held up its wand and pierced the universe, 
Wounding God: but cessation is the nurse 
Even of unmortality. God waits 
For an ending to these covetous debates 
On whether he exists: meanwhile will bleed 
Till Brahma breaks the worshipers of creed. 
Not I: stranger on this eternal reef 
Where spewed the dark net, diluvial grief 


Is not my friend, nor may compassion come 


To root in me the hook of martyrdom. 


Indifference is my hell. | will forget 


How sad it was, ascending in the net. 
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AN AFTERNOON’S DEFECTIONS 
By David Cornel De Jong 


Noreen jauncing among all her lovers 
thinks well of earth’s favors this 
afternoon on red heels and with poodle. 


Down the street man-minds whistle, 
the cop on the corner tightens his thoughts 
because a saint’s day is watching. 


Much adjustment is made to and fro, 
even the notary finds it hard to hew 
close to the props of paper compunctions. 


Noreen sallies across and athwart, 
her eyes meet eyes and execute needs 
never to be construed as implications. 


Men stroke her poodle for good measure, 
an adolescent burns another candle, yes, 
the town does well defensively speaking. 


Noreen smiles at a window reflecting 
her sporting; her poodle dawdles, and 
now three Fords are all that is innocent. 


“Howdy, Noreen,” says the mortician, “Weather 
great for embalming.” She salutes like a sergeant, 
knowing death is not meant, or things unmortal. 


Satiety threatens, and Noreen lights a camel 
for her T-zone, studies the saint-of-the-day statue 
and lets the poodle sniff at so quaint a lady. 


A lady most like herself, gleamingly concocted, 
but stiff with golds, holding a pinky child; 
slyly Noreen yearns, but sportively dissembles. 





BRANDIED PEACHES 


By Nicolas Monjo 


The town lay still in the heat, like a fossil insect fixed in a 
lump of amber. The leaves of the trees allowed flecks of sunlight 
to sift onto the empty streets, but the houses and the dusty brick 
sidewalks were deep-arched under unbroken shadows of motionless 
green. 

Miss Andy got p from her chair to lean out over the porch 
railing. Her cheek brushed a creeping vine as she turned to look 
down Main Street toward the center of town. Six blocks away, 
where the trees left off, she could see nothing but the vague glare 
and shimmer of heat rising from deserts of white cement. She 
wiped her face with her crumpled handkerchief and carefully re- 
stored it to her sleeve. The cathedral clock began striking ten. She 
tapped briskly across the front gallery, opened the screen door and 
called into the cool interior. 

“Mary Redeemer! Oh, you, Mary Redeemer!” Then after a 
pause, she called again, “Now, you know you hear me!” 

“Directly, Miss Andy,” a voice answered, deep inside the 
house. “I be coming directly.” 

“Well, come on then,” said Miss Andy, sitting down in the 
glider and picking up her palmetto. The voile of her skirt stirred 
drowsily as she fanned. Puffs of air, as thick and heavy as honey 
pressed so close about her plump arms that she imagined she might 
be submerged, drowned in a warm lake. A breath of vetiver es- 
caped from a hidden sachet. 

“Lordshave mercy,” she said, speaking directly to the heat, as 
if it had lifted her from her expected thoughts, and were carrying 
her off into the unfamiliar. She steadied herself with her hand, 
against the wall, as she felt the whole front gallery of her house- 
with its trailing vines, its gently swaying plant pots chained to the 
ceiling, its windowboxes with their cascading lantana and verbena 

as she felt the wide green rustling retreat lurch, and break loose 
from its familiar plot and begin drifting, rocking, floating away 
from the things she knew. 
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“Yes, ma’am, Miss Andy,” said Mary Redeemer, slamming 
the screen door behind her. 

“Lord have mercy,” said Miss Andy, as the gallery settled 
back into place with a noiseless bump. “Mary Redeemer, you went 
and startled me for sure.” 

“You recollect what it was you want with me, Miss Andy?” 
said Mary Redeemer. “I got the ice cream to pack down and salt, 
yet.” 

“T reckon I know that good as you do,” said Miss Andy. “Just 
see can you see them coming. Go down the walk, now, like I tell 
you, and see can you see them.” 

“It’s somebody coming,” Mary Redeemer said, holding her 
head back. “‘But it’s too far to tell.” 

“Sure enough?” 

“Way down by the confectionary. . . 

“T looked before, but I couldn’t see a thing,” said Miss Andy. 

“Well, I believe they coming now. The children and the 
nurse.” 

“Miss Charlotte with them, is she?” 

“No, indeed, Miss Andy. Miss Charlotte done already told 
you she ain’t even fixing to come here till dinner time. You know 
she told you that, time she telephoned.” 

“T know,” said Miss Andy, absently, for the hanging plant 
pots had tilted sharply to the left and the gallery had begun drift- 
ing again. “It’s something peculiar happens to me sometimes, 
Mary Redeemer,” she confided. “Sometimes this entire front gal- 
lery gets to rolling and pitching like I don’t know what. Like a ship 
or a bird, or I don’t know what.” 

“Miss Andy, just listen at you!” said Mary Redeemer. “Don’t 


°° 


you know everything just as still as still here? It’s Monday morn- 
ing!” 


“If that’s the way you’re going to carry on, Mary Redeemer, 
you can just stop right where you are,” said Miss Andy. “Before 
you start worrying me again with faith and hot flashes and all. 
Woman my age. I’m a way past the time for that kind of foolish- 
ness. I guess I know what I know.” 

“Yes, ma’am,” said Mary Redeemer. 

Mary Redeemer’s black face and Miss Andy’s pale round 
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moon leaned through the leaves as the visitors approached. 
“Hey, Violet,” Mary Redeemer called. 
“How you do, Miss Andy? Hey, you do?” Violet answered. 


“See here I done brought you your children.” 


“Well, come on up and give Aunt Andy a kiss! Bring em up 
here, Violet. The baby might just as well come right on up in his 
go-cart. Can’t hurt a thing! Miss Charlotte not coming today, is 
she?” 

“Yes, ma’am, she’s coming. Miss Charlotte be here little be- 
fore dinner time. Go on, now, Beejie. Give Aunt Andy a kiss.” 

“Just look at him, now. Ain’t he fine?” Mary Redeemer ex- 
claimed as the child allowed Miss Andy to kiss his fat cheek, and 
surround him with the fragrance of orris and vetiver. 

“My goodness, boy, it’s been nearly two years!” said Miss 
Andy. “Just before little old brother, here, come along.” 

Violet disengaged the baby from his wicker go-cart, and 
handed him to Miss Andy. “This here Tommy, Miss Andy,” she 
said, 

“Don’t I know all about who this is, though? Now you got 
yourself a little brother to play with, Beejie. A little brother all to 
yourself.” 

“T can’t play with him,” said Beejie. “I’m practically nine.” 

“T believe the baby favor Miss Charlotte, and Beejie .. . I 
*spect he favor his daddy,” said Mary Redeemer. “Now tell me am 
I right, Beejie?” 

Beejie sat down on the glider and pulled his fat knees up un- 
der his chin, staring at the baby. 

“T bet I know somebody likes ice cream,” said Miss Andy, sit- 
ting down beside him. “Nice fresh strawberry ice cream just put up 
this morning. . .” 

“Please, ma’am,” said Violet, “Miss Charlotte say for God’s 
sake don’t go feeding that child before she git here. Miss Charlotte 
got to keep him on a real strict diet by the doctor’s orders, on ac- 
count she say Beejie got the thighroad condition.” 

“Thyroid!” said Miss Andy. “Well, then, Mary Redeemer, 
you just bring him a dish of clabber, you hear? You like that, Bee- 
jie? Ice cream isn’t near set, anyway. We'll have some after while. 


I don’t reckon the baby’s old enough for clabber, but you bring me 
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a dish anyway. And bring the sugar bowl with you when you 


come.” 

“Yes, ma’am,” said Mary Redeemer. 

“Clabber .. .” said Violet. 

“Now, you never mind about Miss Charlotte, Violet. It’s real 
low on calories. And anyway, I'll give this child some clabber if 
he wants it, if I’ve a mind to. And his Mamma will have to fuss at 
me, if she happens to hear about it. If I was you, I’d just take that 
baby right straight on back to the kitchen and tell Mary Redeemer 
to give you some coffee and some breakfast, if you want it.” 

“Thank you, ma’am,” said Violet, as she carried Tommy into 
the house. 

“This here’s your great-aunt, Beejie,” Miss Andy said, when 
they were alone. “Your Mamma’s my little niece. And when she 
was littler—my goodness a whole lot littler than you—she used to 
come up here to my house and stay a week sometimes, with me and 
Sister. She had a real delicate stomach, of course, and there wasn’t 
all this foolishness about diet in those days—but we managed to 
raise a world of children in spite of the fact.” 

“Did you use to make ice cream for Mamma, Aunt Andy?” 

“Yes, I believe I did, occasionally. But Sister’s—that’s your 
Aunt Cammy—thers is better than mine. My Mamma always used 
to say Cammy was the better cook, but Cammy went off into busi- 
ness uptown, selling gloves and notions and all at Irman’s, up the 
street. You passed it this morning, on your way here. Did you think 
to go in and say hello to Aunt Cammy?” 

“Sure,” said Beejie. “Violet took us right into the store. We 
even rode the elevator. Tommy stayed in his go-cart.” 

“Well, now, wasn’t that nice. You know, she’s crazy about 
you,” said Aunt Andy. “But, anyway, Cammy took a job at Irman’s 
and I stayed right on here at home, cooking for boarders. So you 
can see life don’t always make a heap of sense, does it? Mamma 
was just determined sure I never would turn out a good cook, but 
that was one time she was wrong about something. Because I turned 
out a first-rate cook. They'll all tell you that. Shrimp gumbo. 
Watermelon rind preserves. Baked red snapper. Anything fancy 
you can mention. They’ll tell you.” 

“It’s like being up in a tree, here, on this porch,” Beejie said, 
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looking through the moving leaves. 

“That’s right. Or a boat, maybe,” said Aunt Andy. “Let’s us go 
on back to the kitchen and see what’s happened to our little treat.” 

They walked back over the wide polished planks of the dim, 
sounding hall. In the dining room the shades were three-quarters 
down, where the white table, set for twenty, floated in the gloom. 
Two sweaty pewter pitchers rested on the marble of the dark side- 
board. In its mirror they were repeated. There was a hovering sense 
of suspension—of waiting and readiness— in the ferns that rustled 
at the windows, and in the gold-rimmed confusion in the depths of 
the china cabinet. 

“Now, Mary Redeemer,” Miss Andy said, standing in the kit- 
chen door. ““You know I don’t want you touching my cut glass.” 

From the dishpan, Mary Redeemer drew up a dessert cup, ir- 
idescent with soapfilm. “Yes, ma’am,” she said, wiping her hands 
on her apron. “Now, just let me get that clabber.” 

Violet was feeding Tommy a strip of bacon. The baby drooled 
and chewed and coughed. 

“Mamma doesn’t let him eat such big pieces,” Beejie said. He 
snatched the bacon from the baby’s wet fist and crumbled it on the 
highchair tray. 

“Don’t you cry, now, Baby Brother,” Violet said. “Violet feed 
it to you with a spoon. Now what you want to go and do that for, 
Beejie?” 

“You call him Baby Brother, do you?” said Miss Andy, dis- 
regarding the crying and the confusion. 

“Mamma wants me to,” said Beejie, “but I just call him 
Tommy.” 

“Well, he’s your brother for sure,” said Mary Redeemer, set- 
ting down two cut glass dessert cups heaped with clabber. 

“It looks like ice cream,” said Beejie, watching his great aunt 
sprinkle sugar over the food. 

“Tt’s better than that, though,” said Miss Andy. “Don’t you 
know clabber?” 


“We don’t have it at home,” said Beejie, making a face gs he 


swallowed. “It’s sour.” 
“Sure it’s sour,” Miss Andy shouted, passing him the sugar. 
“Try it with some of this. You want some coffee?” 
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“Miss Charlotte don’t allow coffee,” Violet said, tonelessly, 
not looking up. She was wiping Tommy’s face with a dish towel. 

“Well, I guess she can make an exception during a visit. 
What’s the matter, Beejie, honey? You don’t like your clabber?” 

“I don’t want any more, thank you,” Beejie said. “I’m not 
hungry.” 

Violet laughed. “Hungry,” she said. “He’s all the time 
hungry.” 

“The ice cream’s not ready yet, that’s all there is to it,” said 
Miss Andy. “You want some hot biscuit?” 

“No, thank you,” Beejie said, without lifting his eyes. 

“IT know what we'll do,” said Miss Andy. “I should have 
thought of that before.” 

Her light voile dress billowed as she moved toward the kitchen 
door. She kept Beejie’s hand tight as they walked down the back 
steps. There, the house lifted on pink brick piles overgrown with 


honeysuckle and creepers. Between, in the black squares of gloom, 


he could see curved sofa backs and old leather trunks and a ruined 
bicycle. 

“Every child ever was would give his life to play under this 
house,” Miss Andy said, following his glance. “See can you reach 
me a spade.” 

Beejie rummaged in a pile of dusty boards coated with sticky 
cobwebs and clay. There was a rake and a pair of shears and a 
trowel, but no spade. 

“T reckon the trowel will do,” Miss Andy said, peering down 
at the disorder. 

Four black beetles hurriedly dug back into the earth as Beejie 
picked up the trowel. 

“Ever since prohibition, I’ve taken to putting them down at 
night, just in case,” Miss Andy said. “I’m not always sure just 
where I did hide ’em. But they got to be buried, anyway, you know. 
Hide or no hide. Everybody knows that.” 

Beejie kept himself from asking what it was they were hunt- 
ing. It was even more exciting not to know. 

“Where shall I start digging?” he asked, feeling that he had 
to remind her. 

“Well, we best try right over yonder by the brick steps,” said 
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Miss Andy. “That’s always a favorite place of mine. But I don’t 
know exactly—you won’t be impatient if I don’t hit them right off, 
first crack out of the box?” 

Beejie shook his head. His neck was sweaty and a cloud of 
gnats hung right in front of his eyes. 

“Of course, Mamma thought hers were better than mine. 
Everything she did was supposed to be so top-notch. But Mr. Aaron 
Lum, who used to board here for years, he told her, Miss Laurie 
he said, I believe your daughter Andromache makes the best pre- 
serves and pickles and gravies in the entire city of Natchez. And I 
never let Mamma forget that, either. Mr. Lum was so handsome. He 
was the only one to call me by my right name. Mamma used to say 
he was so common and country. But he knew ail about Greece and 
Rome, and he used to go down the river all the time to New Orleans 
on business. Stood so tall and straight in his clothes. He used to 
hire a barouche with red wheels and rubber tires and two bay 
horses and carry me clear out to the ford on St. Catherine’s creek. 


That was before they built the bridge. And we’d have us a picnic 


and I’d always pack along a jar of my brandied peaches. Every 


Saturday of the world.” 

“Shall I try here, Aunt Andy?” said Beejie. 

Where the yard dipped sharply down to the bayou, Miss Andy 
sat at the top of a flight of brick steps. She picked at the moss grow- 
ing in the walk, pulling it from the chalky cracks of the herring- 
bone pattern. Most of the mortar between the bricks had crumbled 
to powder. 

“Yes. You can dig there. No. Further to the left—closer to the 
japonica. Right there, now, by the pecan.” 

She watched Beejie pick up a handful of rotting japonica buds 

they were bruised, yellow, almond-shaped buds, with an odor of 
ripe bananas. He smelled them and threw them aside. A squirrel 
chattered up the oak, tearing the bark in his fright. 
“Try about on a level with this third step. It seems to me I 
must have set them in right about here. Of course, I don’t remem- 
ber for sure. I’m too old to keep up this foolishness, but if J don’t 
do it, I don’t know who will. Mary Redeemer can’t be trusted to 
make them, naturally, let alone help me with setting them out. Lord 
knows, if she could tell where they’re at, she’d have every one 
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of them for herself before they had time to turn good. They need 


months of solitude and quiet, you know. I mean, if they’re going 
to mellow just right.” 

Beejie dug quietly, turning up curved black pats of dark 
earth. It smelled spicy and cool. Two white grubs winked against 
the black. Miss Andy watched a scarlet tanager dive from the top- 
most branch of the pecan straight into the ravine, to disappear in 
the chokeberry bushes at the bottom of the bayou, where the nar- 
row, soundless stream appeared and vanished among red clay 
banks tufted with green. All the trees that grew there were shoulder 
high in flounces of creepers, and from their upper branches, wild 
grapevine was threaded taut to the ground, like guy wires bracing 
acrobatic equipment. 

“T declare I wish Sister could quit up at the store. Of course, 
she has another year to go before her pension, you see. But I do 
get mighty lonesome for someone to talk to—during the morning 
and all afternoon long. Oh, it’s a world of people here at meal- 
times, I mean, but other times it’s just me and Mary Redeemer. 
Just us two.” 

Beejie stopped digging long enough to wipe his forehead with 
the back of his hand. His face was streaked with mud and he was 
perspiring. A mosquito whined at his ear. He looked down into the 
square pit in front of his knees, broke off a ropy white root and dug 
again. 

“What happened to Mr. Aaron Lum, Aunt Andy?” 

“The only man I ever loved,” she answered. “Oh, I mean, I 
received plenty of young gentlemen in my time, but he was the only 
one I ever considered seriously. But of course, Mamma... There 
was always something wrong with every one of them, according to 
Mamma. One would be fast and another one poor as Job’s turkey, 
the next one a gambler. Always something. Same way with Sis- 
ter’s beaux. Just seemed like we couldn’t please Mamma, no mat- 
ter who! And so, in no time at all, Mr. Aaron Lum was disposed 
of. Who ever heard of the name Lum was what Mamma wanted to 
know. And I never opposed her . Didn’t know how, I reckon. No, 
Mr. Lum died in a railway accident somewhere in New Mexico, 
was the way I heard, Beejie. Yes, Lord. Been dead for years.” 

“T think I’m pretty near,” Beejie said, scraping tentatively at 
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something that rasped under the trowel. 

“Well, for Heaven’s sake be careful, then. They’re only glass. 
Dig down gently.” 

“How many do you have here?” 

“Oh, I guess it’s two, three dozen buried ’round about,” Miss 
Andy said, “but I don’t want but two quarts. We got to cover up 
the rest again where they are and hide the spot from Mary Re- 
deemer. Two quarts is plenty. That give us a little taste right now, 
and leave enough for the boarders and Charlotte for dinner. Won’t 
your Mamma be surprised?” 

Soon the last crumbs of earth fell away from a large mason 
jar. Beejie picked it up and set it on the grass. He began exhuming 
its mate. A little to the right of the first, he came upon the second. 
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Its glossy contents glowed like live coals as he lifted the jar. 


“They look mighty clear and pretty,” said Miss Andy, polish- 
ing the glass with her hands. She looked deep into the jars, holding 
them carefully up to the sun, twisting their cold roundness in her 
fingers. The peaches swung slowly about, like treasure galleons, 
rocking on the floor of an amber sea. She scrutinized them, as if 
asking their perfect shapes to share with her the secrets of their 
quiet waiting. 

“Some people put too many cloves,” she said, “but I keep 
them to a minimum. You know, Beejie, they won’t really get bran- 
died right unless you set them out this way and leave them alone a 
good while. But these look fine to me. I guess I ought to know how 
to do them up by this time.” 

Together, conspiratorially, they stuffed the earth back into the 
pit, tamped bits of sod over the wound, and strewed leaves and nuts 
and twigs over the scene of their theft. 

“Mary Redeemer will never ferret that out,” said Miss Andy, 
with a superior smile. She stood up, climbed the steps, and began 
walking toward the biggest live oak tree in the back yard. Its shade 
was so dense that grass had given up trying to grow underneath its 
mottled branches. The naked clay, swept clean of brown leaves and 
crepe myrtle flowers every morning by Mary Redeemer’s broom, 
was smooth and tough as the palm of a hand. 

“Used to be a swing here .. .”” Miss Andy began. “You tired, 
honey? You look mighty hot and tired.” 
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“Tm O.K.” 

“How come you have a nickname like Beejie? That’s a mighty 
far cry from Baxter J. Harvey, Junior.” 

“Daddy gave it to me.” 

“How come?” 

“He used to call me Beejie Bullfrog. Because of B.J. are my 
initials, that’s how he got Beejie. And Bullfrog because I look like 
one, with my glasses, and fat, and with the thyroid. That’s how that 
happened.” 

“Unh-huh!” said Miss Andy. 

“Mamma wanted to make him stop it, but by that time practi- 
cally everybody called me Beejie. She couldn't stop anything but 
the Bullfrog part.” 

“What does your daddy call Tommy?” Miss Andy asked, her 
little anxious eyes darting away from his face. 

“Tom. Or sometimes, Pal.” 

“Well,” she said in a rush, brushing his head to her waist, 
“henceforth I intend to call you Baxter, every chance I get.” 

Miss Andy stood thinking about parents and children; about 
Mr. Aaron Lum wheeling up in a cloud of dust, and hopping down 
jauntily from the seat of his elegant barouche. Driving up in the 
late sunlight of countless afternoons. 

“We got to cover our tracks fast. But first, let’s have us a 
taste,” Miss Andy said. She brought a tiny gold penknife and chain 
up from the powdered and scented deeps of her bosom. Then she 
undid the wire clasp closing the jar. Her knife broke the vacuum 
with a tiny serpentine hiss. The red rubber ring hung limp and 
spent on her thumb. A wasp floated near, trying to touch the fruit. 

“Go along,” she shooed, and placed a finger and thumb into 
the liquid. She extracted a nearly translucent globe of fruit and 
held it up, triumphant, licking the drops that coursed down her 
wrist. Then she bit deeply, just missing the pit. 

“Oh, Beejie,” she said, her mouth a little too full, “these were 
worth waiting for.” 

Beejie smiled without answering. She had forgotten already. 


He had known it was too late to change anything as important as a 
name. As he bit into his peach, his tooth glanced the stone. The fruit 
disappeared in a single gulp. The taste that rose was Oriental and 
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sharp. It reminded him of something with longing behind it. 

“Let’s us just have the one,” Miss Andy said, closing the jar 
with a snap, as if the peaches might act upon them with narcotic 
urgency. “Besides I’m sure your Mamma don’t want you eating be- 
tween meals.” 

“Oh, Aunt Andy, don’t you start in, too.” 

“Well, anyway, we got to get rid of these jars. We'll put them 
in the plunder room until dinner’s about ready. Then you slip out 
and get them and that will be just one more surprise for old know- 
it-all Mary Redeemer.” 

From the two-storied back gallery, a double covered walkway 
ran back across the yard to a ruined brick building. Whitewash 
clung in erratic patches to the vine-strewn surface. The upright 
timbers of the porch leaned negligently from their proper stations. 

“The old-timey people used this for an outside kitchen,” Aunt 
Andy said. “Always so afraid the house would catch fire. But Sis- 
ter and | just use it for a plunder room.” 

They stepped carefully to avoid the rotten planks in the floor. 
Beejie was awed by a damp black hole at the far end of the porch. 
Through it he could see the ravine that fell away, turbulent and 
green, down toward the bayou. 


“This place is just a favorite hideout for snakes and I don’t 


know what all,” Miss Andy said. “So you mind where you put your 
feet.” 


“Does Mary Redeemer ever come out here?” Beejie whis- 


pered, looking back toward the house. 

“No, Lord! Say ‘snake’ to Mary Redeemer and she’d like to 
have a spasm. Come on in here.” 

Inside, the floor was better, but cobwebs hung down so low 
that Beejie had to duck them. Miss Andy just walked right straight 
through them, brushing impatiently when one clung to her face. 

“ll hide them in Mamma’s armoire,” she said. She opened a 
vast door that seemed to be set in the shadows of the wall. A hinge 
objected and a dull mirror, as filmy and biue as the eye of a blind 
horse, reflected a cedarwood interior. The two jars were set high on 
a shelf. 

“You like it here in Mississippi, Beejie? I mean, visiting at 
Grandma’s?” 
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“Sure I like it,” he said. “I wish I lived here always.” 

“Sure enough?” 

He nodded and they went back across the listing porch. 

“Now I got some things to show you inside the house, before 
Charlotte gets here. Old things of mine, from my side of the farnily. 
Your granddaddy’s side. You care anything about that? You don’t 
have to say yes. Plenty people don’t care.” 

“T bet maybe I would 

They walked back through the kitchen without saying any- 
thing to Mary Redeemer or Violet or Tommy. Not a word but 
“Hey!” Miss Andy walked right up front to the parlor, whose win- 
dows were filled with the sea-green glow from the leafy front gal- 


” 
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said Beejie. 


lery. She showed him a silver button, decorated with a repoussé 
rooster, that had been worn on his great-great-grandfather’s uni- 
form, during Napoleon’s Italian campaign. 

As she put it quickly into his hand she said, “You might as 
well keep that, if you want it.” 

Then she stood him in front of portraits and landscapes her 
grandfather had painted, when planters up and down the Missis- 
sippi had paid to be commemorated in oils. 

“Grandpa painted Henry Clay, the Silver-Tongued Orator, 
when he visited Natchez. And that one, there,” she nodded, “that’s 
his own two boys.” 

Over a carved sunburst mantlepiece hung a double portrait in 
a frame of polished mahogany and gold leaf. The elder son, Miss 
Andy’s father, put his arm about his brother’s shoulder. They wore 
expressions of faint surprise and expectancy, held in check by the 
importance of the occasion and by the pose itself. A cut in the can- 
vas disfigured the right temple of the elder brother, running from 
hairline to eyebrow. 

“That slash,” said Miss Andy. “You all did that. A Yankee 
saber, during the War.” 

Beejie stared about the quiet room. Its heavy dark furniture, 
the glimmer of cool marble on the table surfaces, the smoky blur 


of gilt-framed daguerreotypes seemed sunk in depthless calm. He 
could not imagine the room disturbed, invaded, filled with turmoil 
and loud voices. He could not quite believe Aunt Andy was telling 
the truth. Mamma had told him she had “spells.” He looked up at 
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the damaged portrait. How could she have said he had done it? 
“Listen here to me, little Yankee boy,” Miss Andy said, hold- 
ing his head in the crook of her arm. “I’m only joking about that 
saber business. Just because you’re from the north and all.” 
“IT knew you were joking, Aunt Andy.” 
“Un-huh. But it’s no harm done just making sure. 


99 


She looked at him, wondering whether she ought to ask him 
when he had grown fat like this with the thyroid and all. Beejie 
had been skinny as he could be two summers ago. Charlotte had 
said she was giving him iron tonic drunk through a glass straw, so 
he wouldn’t be anaemic. 

“Must have been sometime after Tommy,” Miss Andy said, 
right out loud, straightening her skirt as she rose. “I’ve known it to 
happen before. I commenced putting on flesh myself, after Mr. 
Aaron Lum. For a while there I was so large I couldn’t find a stitch 
in the ready-to-wear up to Irman’s that I could even think about 
getting into.” 

She stared hard at his downturned face, then took his hand 
and led him through the house, talking a great deal, distracting him. 
Every washstand and book, every cup and chair had belonged to 
someone she wanted to describe to him—someone dead, of course, 
but someone whose needs and purposes she could exactly recall. 
He wondered why his great-aunt chose to live with the past cease- 
lessly looking down at her from the walls. gleaming in the wood 
and the silver, forever springing up, burnished, under her hand. 

“It’s getting on to twelve,” Miss Andy said, breaking off. “I 
guess we have to hold the Cook’s Tour of the house in abeyance till 
after dinner. All my boarders be coming in soon, hungry as hawks. 
To say nothing of Sister and your Mamma. Lord have mercy! [ still 
have to roll the cheese balls for my pineapple salad.” 

Then he could hear her scolding Mary Redeemer in the kit- 
chen. He went into the parlor across the hall to examine the what- 
not. It held a chunk of rock crystal, a china birchbark canoe (indi- 
cated on the underside to be a souvenir of the St. Louis Exposition 
of 1903), a female Scottie with a litter of glazed puppies from 
Kress, and a Dresden angel, all white and smudged gilt, that came 
apart at the waist to reveal some dried rose leaves and a dead moth 
in its hollow insides. 
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Over the mantlepiece—an exact mate to the sunburst in the 
other room—hung a tinted steel engraving. Around the border were 
vignettes from the Great Conflict, with ribboned labels reading 
“The First Gun at Ft. Sumter,” “The Wilderness,” “The Crater,” 
and “Appomattox, April 1865.” He frowned, reading the Gothic 
type. In the central oval, rising up mysteriously past a cloudy moon 
ringed in faint stars, was a Confederate flag. Underneath it he read 
“The Warrior's Banner Takes Its Flight to Greet the Warrior’s 
Soul,” with “The Lost Cause” surrounded in ornaments. 

Looking at it, he began to think of what Aunt Andy had said. 
He wanted to cry. She didn’t know him any better than the rest. She 
couldn’t imagine how much he wanted to belong here. Belong to 
this. Or she wouldn’t have called him Yankee, not even as a joke. 
He saw his face dimly in the unexpected mirror, and looked 
quickly away. The frog turned his head. A fat bullfrog, with pop 
eyes and a thick neck. And the frog was crying, too. It turned away, 
surprised, as soon as Beejie discovered it watching him. Then he 
thought of home, and of all the terrible things to come. 

Miss Andy was greeting his mother in the next room. 

“Charlotte! Beejie and me have been visiting all morning.” 

His mother’s soft voice answered and laughed as they went on 
to talk of Tommy and other family matters. 

He was still wiping his face as he ran through the kitchen, 
right past Mary Redeemer and Violet. Tommy was laughing. Bee- 


jie ran down the covered hallway and pushed open the door to the 


plunder room. Cobwebs brushed his face. The door of the armoire 
complained. He found the jars by touch. Standing in the quiet 
room he ate the first peach slowly, spitting out cloves as he came to 
them, trying to hit a spider running along a crack in the floor. Then 
he heard them calling from the house. He ate faster, the juice run- 
ning down his chin and spotting his shirt. Sometimes he had to 
swallow them nearly whole. 

But there was no need to hurry. By the time they thought to 
look for him in the plunder room, he had fallen asleep in the door- 
way with his arms tight around his knees. A pair of blue-bottle 
flies were humming in the sunlight, exploring the syrup on the sides 
of the jars that stood there, empty, beside him. 
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THE WALL 


(In Toledo) 


By John T. Ogilvie 


Turning, a wall stopped us. Sheer it mounted, 
mastering the little plaza; 
its shoulders punched with blank windows cradled 


time and a fountain. 


In the dead center of the day, held us 
high on the city’s rim, while heat 
glared from its stones. covered its swollen bell 


swung in an arch. 


spoke: Behind, the Sisters Carmelite 

I 

sing prayers for you, whom they have never seen; 
never to walk abroad but pray for you, 


telling their beads; 


who go barefooted, sleep on naked boards, 
who do not know the city that surrounds; 
they pray God for mercy on Man and Beast 


passing these doors. 


The moment thickened in a charge of wind 
down steep calles, frantic to burst 
with horns into the plaza, spearing capes 


of sand. The wall 


crumbled in swirls, in grit that shining slashed 
the rainless air; and settling made 
A Glory there before the sight of us 

crouched by the fountain. 





INFLUX 


He was crossing a strip of park when life broke through 
And the sure names habitually assigned 

Fell from things. Flesh blossoming into flesh 

Spread around him with unsettled eyes, 

Eluding him. Even familiar doubt 

Shattered, in a swooping funnel of birds. 


Fear moved down a path, regarding him. 


In the future he avoided this green place, 
Avoided underfoot the furious grass, 

The thoughtless thundering of marble fountains, 
As truths of which he could give no account. 


UNNAMED MOMENT 


There is no love in this room. 


The lack draws cold air from the windows 
And shadows from the hall. In its grate 
The fire goes feverish. 


Voices are masking emptiness with words: 
No one is fooled: the room is growing chill, 
Stiff with darkness. 


Midnight. 
Like tired ghosts rising, misery 
Mounts to the ice-tight trees and stars. . 


The shuddering that rends the world at last 
Will start in a place like this. 





THE BATHERS 


By Joseph P. Clancy 


Poised against a blue of sky, they wipe 

The sea from confident limbs beneath 
The affirming touch of sun. They stand 
Naked to wind and sky and sand, 


Sleek and bored as lions, facing 

The stationary shore. Within the arm 
Of reef, under the cliff’s shoulder, 
Waves ease and crisp, no bolder 


Than the skittish fiddlers. Cradled 

In their mirage of noon the bathers 
Chatter, or make a summer love 
In the shifting sand. Shadows move, 


Slow and blind and sure, down 

To the gilded, rousing, advancing sea 
Until the tide of water underflows 
The tide of shade. The bathers doze 


In their still warm cribs of sand. 

The chill air wakes them to declare 
Their god has left them. They stare 
At their dulled limbs, their bare 


And foolish sexes, and the rage of waves 
That has submerged the reef. They huddle 
To the indifferent cliff and ery 
Like wingless gulls to the dead sky 


And the dead moon rising. The world 

Of waters claims them. White on white 
Waves they lie, rocked by the one 
Mother, lost to the fostering sun. 





AGAIN THE LEAVES 


By Sydney Kessler 


Again the leaves begin to mottle enough 
To evoke some comment; and the sky, 
From day to day, is unpredictable 

Intense blues portending heat and torpor, 
But without permanence, flat, wintry 
Grays resulting, at most, in an afternoon 
Of rain or a weekend requiring sweaters. 


We might eulogize the season; we might, 

Like the ancient pagan, celebrate 

In our ways; plan a block party 

In the streets, light a fire in the dusty 
Fireplace; relaxed, and with cups 

Of cocoa in our hands, voice some small envy 
Of the children starting back to school. 


Conventionally, these lines should, and 
Probably do, portend some doubts about time 
And my own middle age. However, I prefer, 
Through these uncertain, though lovely days, 
To think of my wife, as—on these chill 
Nights, in flannel nightgown, brushing her 
Hair before the mirror—like a small girl, 


To herself she repeats her prayers. 





NOTES, REVIEWS, AND SPECULATIONS 


George P. Elliott. Parktilden Village. Beacon Press. 1958. 


It is possible that when I have reread it and digested it further, Park- 
tilden Village will come to seem merely a fine novel and not, as it appears 
to me now, the most important and deeply moving piece of American fiction 
to appear in many years. But I doubt it. In fact, it is possible that Parktil- 
den Village, despite its modest size and surface, is even—and I say this 
soberly—a great novel. 

Unlike most current fiction, even the best of it, it is not merely a socio- 
logical or psychological document, though it is these things, but a pro- 
foundly moral one as well. The problems Mr. Elliott raises are not subject 
to sociological or psychiatric solutions. 

On the sociological level alone, however, the book is an important one, 
for it not only illuminates such characteristic surfaces of our culture as the 
suburban housing development, the passionate attachments to cars and hob- 
bies, the alienation of the younger generation, and the chasms within the 
family, but lays bare what is surely the very heart of our predicament: it 
shows us what can happen when destinies are shaped by scientists, in this 
case, one pure, one social; and it informs us with terrifying clarity what it 
is we must learn about them, and they, about themselves. It shows how 
difficult these learnings are likely to be, how hard to move from textbook 
understanding to real understanding, from recognizing one’s guilt to feel- 
ing it, and from seeing clearly to acting wisely; how easy to slip at the very 
gates of heaven by crushing knowledge into jargon or pride. 

This is not to say that Mr. Elliott has written a thesis novel or an ab- 
stract one. Far from it. His characters are, above all, people, and his story 
is, above all, concrete and specific, a story of what happens to one family 
when people become careless about one another. The larger meanings grow 
from the story naturally; the events are symbolic not because Mr. Elliott 
has manipulated them into being so but because he sees the meanings of his 
story so clearly. 

Simply as a study of interesting human beings the book is a striking 
achievement, for Mr. Elliott sees his characters with a rare combination of 
clarity and compassion. He is able to give a sense of depth and humanity 
even to his least sympathetic character and to force us to see him as well as 
the more sympathetic characters from within. Yet his characters never be- 
come case histories. Mr. Elliott manages this in part by revealing them 
primarily through action and conversation, but chiefly by communicating 
in numerous ways, that unlike any machine, however, complex, they, and all 
men, have within them undefined regions which will never be entirely ac- 
cessible to the psychiatrists or social scientists or even to themselves. 

But what makes Parktilden Village something beyond a good novel is 
the moral vision which controls it. It is possible to see Mr. Elliott as a less 
Catholic, less melodramatic and less sentimental Graham Greene. But I 
think he is most akin to Hawthorne, very close kin, indeed. Like Haw- 
thorne, Mr. Elliott is sharply aware of the pain and dangers of isolation 
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and of the danger of intelligence insufficiently guided by humility and love. 
And although there i is no C “hillingworth or Ethan Brand in Parktilden Vil- 
lage 1 am quite sure that the unpardonable sin for Mr. Elliott, too, would 
be the cold blooded manipulation of men. Peter Hazen, Mr. Elliott’s soci- 
ologist, is guilty only of studying them cold-bloodedly and of careless trifl- 
ing with thei ‘ir passions. Mr. Elliott has a Thomist priest ask him gently: “I 
would be interested to know the concept of the person which permits you 
to study these young people as you do.” And as Hawthorne does, and Peter 
Hazen does not, Mr. Elliott recognizes that acts have consequences, that 
even a moment of careless self-indulgence may destroy a life. Mr. Elliott 
recognizes, too, that even a generous heart is not always enough and that 
even in the best of these there is immense capacity for evil. And finally he 
is like Hawthorne in that he is able to combine compassion with the tough- 
minded insistence that no damage one inflicts is ever totally healed on earth, 
that suffering does not necessarily lead either to wisdom or salvation, and 
that even deep penitence and awareness of guilt do not automatically bring 
redemption. 

Mr. Elliott’s prose is as sharp and clear as are his insights. And so eff- 
cient is it that he requires only two hundred pages to take us thoroughly 
and deeply through an experience that a less skillful writer would require 
twice that number of pages to communicate. There is a risk in this, for 
the careless reader will miss a great deal, and Mr. Elliott will not insult his 
careful ones by noisy repetition. And it is an even greater risk because the 
book has the tension of a detective thriller — one is continually torn be- 
tween the urge to linger emotionally and intellectually in the immediate 
scenes, which are all worthy of such pausing, and the urge to rush on to 
find out what happens. Yet none of the suspense is trickery. It arises be- 

cause one has come to care so much about the characters and wants des- 
perately for them to come through without being too seriously damaged. 

Some readers may find the prose a bit too spare. But if the *y will trust 
Mr. Elliott enough to pay attention to each sentence I think they will find 
that those sentences add up to something very full and thick indeed. My 
only complaint about Mr. Elliott’s style, and this is true only for the earlier 
part of the book, is that it is sometimes too clever. There are too many 
brilliant figures of speech. The danger here is that the reader, like the writer 
of the dust jacket blurb for the book, may become so infatuated by the fig- 
ures that he may fail to see what lies beneath them. 

It has been argued that American middle class life does not provide 
the materials for work of the highest dignity and seriousness. Mr. Elliott 
has written about a relatively ordinary family of a college professor and 
about what happens when a young Ph.D. in Sociology intrudes upon their 
lives. He begins wit the moderate sly casual tone we hove come to accept as 
fitting for cach people and for ourselves. And he leads us gradually to the 
discovery that their souls are as devious, as precious, and as worthy of con- 
templation as those of any Hester Prynne or Arthur Dimmesdale. Here is 
the way he speaks of the plight of one of his characters: 

In the racking days after Jacqueline had disappeared, she had 
inquired more and more deeply into her own culpability; she did 
not spare the others, but it was herself most of all she blamed, as 
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having closed her eyes, not in blindness but willfully, to what had 
been before her, to all the necessary consequences. Everything Jef- 
ferson had said was true, though he had not said the whole truth. 
She could not blame him for having scathed Hazen; it was the scath- 
ing of justice; although she would have preferred kindness. For it 
seemed to her, when she thought about Hazen, that after a certain 
point of damage it is the damage that matters rather than blame for 
the damage—-unless someone has acted from malice, as she was sure 
none in this circumstance had. Each must learn for himself to pray 
for forgiveness; what’s done is done; remose, scathing, abasement, 
all forms of self are irrelevant. 

All the same her vision of people was not as it had been. She 
was as one taking an afternoon excursion in a glass-bottomed boat 
full of ordinary-looking holiday folk; she inspects with fascination 
and revulsion the creatures below her, which she has been told about 
but never seen before, some of whom would eat her if the glass 
should break; relaxed a little, she settles back on her bench and 
watches clouds for a time, then glances back down; there she sees in 
the glass not only the shreds and stubs and heelprints one expects 
but dim reflections of passengers’ faces sliding through that blue 
and soft green world; and directly below her she sees, ghostly and 
vague and unmistakable, an image superimposed upon the white 
slab of a shark’s face, the image, she recognizes after an instant’s 


shock, of her self. 
* * + * a + +” * 

Sometimes during the clogged nights of insomnia she wished 
she was dead. She had not known she could do so bad a thing as 
she had done, not out of malice but of love, yet none the less bad for 
that. She thought she would never have courage to risk making a de- 
cision for action again in a matter of importance and that there 
were no matters of importance left to her to decide. She felt that she 
had permanently lost her nerve; had been cut off from God, having 
known God; had nothing to rely on, who had inexpiably sinned, but 
God’s mercy, of which she was not sure but than which she knew no 
other hope. 

There is a clarity, compassion, seriousness, and dignity here, and in 
this book as a whole, that is deeply impressive. 


-Walter Slatoff 


Romain Gary. The Roots of Heaven. Simon and Schuster. 1958. 
Translated from the 1956 French edition by Jonathan Griffin, with 


alterations by the author. 


M. Gary has written one of the most ambitious novels of recent years, 
a land-locked Moby Dick in which elephants represent freedom to the hu- 
manistic hero, meat on the hoof to African natives, ivory income to profes- 
sional hunters, bourgeois fossils to a Marxist nationalist, conspicuous dis- 
play to an American thrill-seeker, and la belle France to de Gaullists. The 
massiveness of his central symbol enables Gary to weight his book with an 
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imposing thematic burden beneath which it lumbers to a Utopian vision of 
dignity and grandeur—only to sink, more often than not, in morasses of 
muddy writing. For Gary has brought to a major task a minor talent. His 
is a noble failure. 

He certainly tries hard. He hymns the Dignity of Man. His spokes- 
man, a dentist named Morel, urges protection for the elephants of equato- 
rial Africa because he fears man’s extinction. “Today you say that ele- 
phants are archaic and cumbersome. . . . tomorrow “e begin to say that 
human rights too are obsolete and cumbersome. . . . And in the end man 
himself will become i in your eyes a clumsy laxary . ... and you'll dispense 
with him, too. .. .” Morel loves a Thoreauvian margin to life; to maintain 
it he leads a philopachydermic pilgrimage in search of converts and against 
safaris and other forces of destruction. His most formidable foe is a native 
leader, Waitari, who accepts the death of elephants as a prelude to the birth 
of an anti-colonial Africa. But Morel transcends even messianic national- 
ism, as he transcends all human limits: he merges with the elephants. To 
Waitari evolution is socio-economic; to Morel it is spiritual. 

Gary’s creed of aspiration calls for no less than man’s transfiguration 
beyond his biological fetters. The roots of heaven serve as symbols of evo- 
lution and solidarity. Planted in the depths of men’s souls, they shoot 
toward freedom, decency, and fraternity, bursting through quicksands of 
pragmatism and materialism in a springtime surge of cosmic hope. To be- 
come human, says Gary, is to crawl out of the jungle, where naked African 
natives gorge themselves on the bleeding guts of an elephant’s carcass 
and nations compete in poisoning the air with radioactive dust. To become 
human is to crave not only the company of men but that of all beings; to 
emerge from such mud as mass rape by Soviet soldiers, as a German ref- 
ugee woman does, to accompany Morel on his quixotic crusade; to defy the 
cruelties of a Nazi concentration camp to rescue a May beetle: to cast off 
chauvinism, nihilism, and hypocrisy as obsolete mementos of a Paleozoic 
subhumanism. At the book’s end the roots nurtured by Morel’s vision have 
grown into a Tree of Life preferred even by a Jesuit to the Cross. 

The themes are grand enough, then; it is their treatment which is un- 
worthy. Morel, though the indispensable carrier of Gary’s idealism and 
cast as a legendary figure, is more easily misunderstood than explained. 
Skeptics and enemies consider him a French colonial agent, or a Cairo- 
trained agent provocateur, or a Communist, or an African terrorist: a Brit- 
ish journalist even interprets Morel’s love of elephants as his displacement 
for sexual impotence. Yet why does he campaign so compulsively for the 
preservation of these beasts? Gary explicates Morel’s personality through 
a parable which, unfortunately, centers instead on one of Morel’s friends, 
Robert, his comrade in a German concentration camp. To lift the inmates’ 
courage, Robert pretended to have brought an imaginary girl to their hut, 
courted her, made her the camp’s focus of attraction, and defended this 
creature of his spirit against the attempts of the Nazi commandant to cap- 
ture her—and the prisoners’ minds. Rather than have “Mademoiselle” 
taken to a German brothel, Robert submitted to torture and starvation. 
Crouching in a 31% by 5 foot cell, he overcame despair by dreaming of 
herds of elephants freely roaming Africa. Their image kept him sane—and 
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inspired Morel. Years later Morel sets fire to the home of a cotton planter, 
Duparc, to punish hi:n for having wantonly killed twenty elephants. When 
Morel approaches Duparc, he recognizes—Robert. The planter stubbornly 
defends his property rights: elephants cost him three million francs the 
year before. How does Morel react? After a momentary spurt of anger he 
muses: “Well, men forget easily. But it proves nothing.” No? Rarely has 
a writer so ineptly compromised a glorious fable. 

Morel is never fleshed out as a vital character. Gary muffles his actions 
in layers of intermediate narration, so that Robert’s allegory is told by 
Morel to his Mistress Minna, who relates it to the court trying her for com- 
plicity in his extra-legal acts. Gary probably strove for Conradian effects 
of objectivity and psychical distance. But Morel is not, like Lord Jim, a 
man in search of his identity; he has it, and with it his idée fixe, and with 
that he freezes any possibility of inward growth. As President of the World 
Committee for the Defense of Elephants, he is as human as a petition. Who 
in the book is human? Perhaps the Machiavellian nationalist Waitari, a 
Krench-educated Marxist who is an isolato among the Africans he is ruth- 
lessly leading away from their tribal traditions. But his dialectic is always 
turned on: “We have had enough of being used by the whole world as its 
zoo.” “Allow me to tell you that the Garden of Eden is closed for good.” 
No, he becomes tiresomely programmatic. 

Sometimes Gary introduces a promising figure, only to fail to develop 
him. One such is Professor Ostrach, an eminent nuclear physicist, modeled 
on Oppenheimer, who wants to escape the horrors of the basalt bomb by 
photographing elephants, only to be horrified by the discovery that they 
are the African Communist Party’s emblem; “In his own country they 
were a political symbol of irreproachable patriotism.” Such satire is too 
thickly mixed for graceful application. More often a stock character is 
quickly stamped and periodically permitted on stage for redundant re- 
hearsals of his views. We have the opportunistic profiteer, the tired but de- 
cent government official, the Nansen-minded Scandinavian naturalist, the 
not-so-quiet American idealist, the hard-drinking sentimental journalist, 
the sophisticated Jesuit, the Parson Adamsish father, the spy turned sup- 
porter, and lots more. 

Most important of the stereotypes is the tart with the heart, Minna. Or- 
phaned at 15 in her native Berlin, victimized by Russian soldiers and a ra- 
pacious uncle, she becomes the “hostess” in a Fort Lamy bar. Morel sees 
her as “just another animal who needed protection,” and she returns his 
kindness by signing his petition against elephant hunting, then joining him 
in the jungle to protect him: after all, being ein Madchen aus Berlin, she 
understands him better than anyone else. Diarrhea finally prevents her 
from keeping Morel company as he enters mythology: “That poor female 
reptile had crawled bravely to. . . [his] side . . . but her body, which had 
already caused her so much trouble, once more had the last word.” 


Such crudely incongruous language is by no means atypical. Stylis- 


tic judgments may seem out of place concerning a foreign writer’s novel; 
in this case, however, the French original is also awkwardly written, and 
since M. Gary’s spoken English is eloquent, he must be held accountable 
for his meretricious prose. His ear for idiom is often aberrant; Morel 
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cheers a wounded elephant by telling him, “That’s it, old man. Never say 
die.” A noble youth indicates loyalty with, “Me go everywhere with you.” 
A dialogue between Morel and a photographer falls embarrassingly short 
of Hemingway’s: “. . . you began it all during the —— War? . 
“Me too. There were some fine elephants there.” “Yeah.” Gary’s metaphors 
tend to be tritely ludicrous, as when he emphasizes men’s durability with, 
“They've a way of rising from the ashes, smiling and holding hands.” His 
humor is flat: “The sister rushed into the room like a cannon-ball.” 

One of the characters, responding to Minna, is “struck by the contrast 
between what she had so evidently felt and the poverty of the words she 
found to express it.” The same gap between feeling and expression has pre- 
vented M. Gary from writing a novel of the first rank. But even though his 
ear (and invention) often play his heart false he has struck one of the 
major chords in modern fiction.—Harry Brand 


R. V. Cassill, Herbert Gold, James B. Hall. 75x3. New Directions, 
1957. (Foreward by James Laughlin.) 

In spite of its somewhat fey Foreward, and in spite of its unevenness of 
quality, this book has an importance which should not be misunderstood. 
It is true that this is a paperback (albeit a fairly substantial one), not likely 
to find as permanent a place in homes or libraries as it deserves (libraries 
will have a hell of a time binding it, for one thing). Yet the effort here is 
both commendable and, so far as it goes, successful. It is, also, too nearly 
unique in terms of American commercial publishing today. 

All of us who are editors or readers of “little magazines” are bound 
to be disturbed from time to time by the thought that too many of the finest 
stories we “discover” —either as editors or as readers—seem ultimately des- 
tined for a peculiar kind of limbo, a faceless, nameless land, admittance to 
which requires craftsmanship, superior quality, inventiveness, boldness of 
expression, and significance of theme. The complaint is an old one, but that 
makes it no less distressing. The literary magazine is probably essential to 
the basic pattern and development of the American short story today and it 
performs its service of exploration and publication as magnificently as can 
be expected of an operation which depends, finally, on faith without funds 
to speak of. But it is true now, as it has been for years, that the American 
short story—which may well be our most significant and mature literary 
form—needs another echelon, so to speak. It needs a kind of publication 
more “permanent” than we can give it, and perhaps one more “pubiic” than 
we can give it. This is not to deny the value of “little magazine” publication, 
which has long been recognized even by commercial publishers. It is merely 
to point out that until the “ ‘professional” houses provide that other echelon, 
the public recognition of the short story per se, we are in danger of losing 
things that shouldn’t be lost. 

It is true that commercial publishers have made some attempt during 
the past few years to help out a bit, but this attempt has by and large not 
been of much value except in a few isolated cases. The usual tendency is 
for the commercial publisher to disregard the actual product of a given 
“little magazine” writer and to inquire, instead, whether he does not have 
a novel in the works. That is fine too, but some of our better writers of 
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short stories simply do not appear to be novelists. So except for the fact 
that there is a certain degree of leak-through from the “little magazine” to 
permanent printing, we are about back where we started. 

In any case, the service which James Laughlin and New Directions 
have rendered here is at least a step in the right direction: we have fifteen 
stories by three authors whose best work so far has been mainly unobtain- 
able except in back issues of the magazines in which it originally appeared. 
While it is true that New Directions cannot exactly be called a “commer- 
cial” publisher, it is nevertheless pleasant and heartening to see this collec- 
tion. It is pleasant because all of these are stories worth reading or re-read- 
ing, and worth keeping around in this convenient form; it is heartening be- 
cause at least the collection stands as a kind of example of what can, with a 
little imagination on the part of a publisher of books, be done toward rec- 
tifying this whole situation. 

One thing Mr. Laughlin’s imagination has led to is the inclusion, in 
15 x 3, of an introduction by each of the three authors whose work appears 
here. Of these, that of R. V. Cassill is probably the most remarkable: it is 
of itself a work of art and manages to do something that few authors ac- 
complish with regard to their own work, which is to see that work simul- 
taneously as a very personal product and as something existing outside of 
and apart from the author’s self. Cassill’s essay, in other words, is at once 
subjective and objective, in the best sense of these words. The other two in- 
troductions are also of great interest. All three, by the way, would be of 
help to any teacher who ‘wished to use this book as a “text” in some appro- 
priate course—a function of books that should not be forgotten, though it 
should never become the function. 

As to the stories themselves, | do not see much point in trying to eval- 
uate them individually; many will already be known to our readers. Suffice 
it to say that not a one of them can be considered a waste of space. One 
might quibble a bit here and there with choices which the authors have 
(themselves, presumably) made. For example, I would hold that Cassill 
has included one story which is not up to his best (“The Biggest Band” ) 
has left out one of his best stories (““The Outer Island”), and has substi- 
tuted a later story for an earlier one that was superior (“The Goldfish” in- 
stead of “The Puzzle Factory”). Similar remarks might be made about 
Gold and Hall. But this is mere quibbling. One is simply thankful for a 
collection which is not a mere anthology, not a mere hodge-podge, and 
which has a serious intent and a sensible principle of organization. The 
contrasts between Cassill, Gold, and Hall are striking, but this merely helps, 
rather than hinders, each of the three to emerge as a writer of importance 
in a field he commands thoroughly. We could do with a lot more books of 
this kind.—Carl Hartman 


Samuel Yellen. The Passionate Shepherd. Knopf, 1957. 


Mr. Yellen’s stories are not directed toward any particular audience 
and should appeal to almost any reader who re sponds to pungent and intel- 
ligent writing. But they will have a special poignancy for those who have 
been compelled to notice that they are no longer as young as they like to 
feel they are. For most of the stories involve people whose memories and 
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desires are greener than their present lives and capacities, and Mr. Yellen 
has a terrible awareness of what time does to human flesh and spirit. 
Seen through the pall of cigarette smoke, the fifty men and women 
standing jammed in the small living-room and adjoining dining- 
room were shades clamoring in the mists for a sip of life-giving 
blood. Except that these shades were drinking Martinis and Man- 
hattans. Perhaps my parallel is too lurid, and the illustrator should 
not be Dore, but Hogarth or Daumier. However, the scene was 
pathetic, almost tragic, rather than comic. The climate was one of 
desperation. But not the quiet desperation Thoreau speaks of. Far 
from it. Shrieks, screams, and squeals rebounded from wall and 
ceiling. Everyone seemed intent on a most frantic search for some- 
thing, something without substance, without form, without name. 
Wives in their forties and fifties ogled, winked, grimaced, flirted 
with a frenzied gaiety, as if to give the lie to wrinkle. crow’s-foot, 
wattle, and hairy mole. Husbands with dewlap and sagging paunch 
embraced waists, only to recoil at flaccid breast or inflexibly ribbed 
girdle. 
And most of these stories will also have a special poignancy for professors 
and scholars. One, “The Mystic Presences,” is narrated by a cynical de- 
partment chairman who is engaged in the rigmarole of not reappointing a 
brilliant and exciting but unconventional young Assistant Professor. As 
the chairman sits with his staff about to go “through all the prescribed 
motions of considering his case objectively” for “there is, after all, no place 
like a university for going through all the motions to arrive at a foregone 
conclusion,” he looks around at his colleagues and feels “like a clumsy 
craftsman surrounded by his botchwork.”’ What dejects him, above all is 
the thought of how much talent had leaked out somewhere along the 
way. Here were men expertly trained and able enough, yet what a 
disappointment when measured against their early promise. What 
had happened? Why had they dribbled away (yes, and sold out) 
their gifts for such trifling gains? Browning’s Andrea del Sarto 
would have shaken his head sadly at them. Their grasp had far ex- 
ceeded their reach. 
The title story is about a professor who has come to feel he no longer ex- 
ists: “Creature of habit? No, I was simply the habit itself. I was that old 
coat which William James describes as falling into its habitual folds and 
wrinkles. And no one was inside.” Even his research comes to seem noth- 
ing more than “a silly farce—-written, staged, played, and directed by Van- 
ity.” His condition is no doubt extreme, and his solution and the resolution 
of the story may not be entirely convincing, but few teachers will be able to 
avoid the shudder of realizing that they understand the story just a bit too 
well. In fact, most of these stories will provide most readers with a similar 
kind of impact, for Mr. Yellen’s theme is again and again the depths of pas- 
sion, desire, or frustration behind apparently normal and conventional 
exteriors. 
One of the most admirable things about Mr. Yellen’s stories is their 
thick, full, physical quality. His world is full of solid objects. We are 
sharply aware of the faces and bodies of his characters. And if he achieves 
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this by rather shamelessly heavy brush strokes, there is something refresh 
ing in his very lack of subtlety. He assumes we want to know what things 
and people look like and he tells us directly and firmly. In general, Mr. 
Yellen writes clearly and boldly and he tells his stories with a simplicity 
and directness fairly rare in the modern quality story. They are easy to fol- 
low and easy to read and there is never any doubt as to what they are 
about. And perhaps even more rare is his avoidance of the easy understate- 
ment—-a device which has by now, for the intellectual, at least, become as 
much a form of self-indulgence as overstatement ever was. Mr. Yellen finds 
adequate language for emotion. He is able to tell us without embarrassment 
that a character shut his eyes in pain or wrung his hands. He lets an intel- 
ligent narrator tell us that he was “stricken with penic,” and makes us be- 
lieve it. Those who feel that a writer’s chief business is to avoid clichés 
will sometimes writhe at Mr. Yellen’s expression; I found it refreshing to 
encounter someone who can write sensitively and intelligently without duck 
ing the obvious way of saying something when it is the best and clearest 
way to say it. There is also much that is fresh and exciting in Mr. Yellen’s 
language, and there are insights that plunge down a long way: “. . . she 
seized upon every advantage with the ruthlessness that we generally reserve 
for games like poker and handball. No doubt about it. She was playing at 
life for keeps.” 

I wish I were just a little more sure about the extent to which Mr. Yel 
len is playing “for keeps.” The endings of his stories seem just a bit too 
easy and a bit too self-conscious. They aren't really gimmicks or twists but 
most of them do involve a shift in emphasis or focus that suggests that Mr. 
Yellen is sometimes more interested in achieving effects than in getting to 
the bottom of his material. And I am disturbed by certain ambiguities in 
Mr. Yellen’s attitude toward his characters. Virtually all of the stories are 
narrated by or told from the point of view of an observant and sensitive 
man who is able to view himself with some but not enough perspective. The 
ironies are not great, but we know just a littlke more about him than he 


knows about himself. When he has been hurt. we pity him a little less than 


he pities himself; when he hurts others, we forgive him a little less than he 
asks to be forgiven. This comes about because he is always dramatizing his 
pain and guilt just a little too much, in language just a little too luxurious, 
too self-consciously rhetorical. Clearly this is Mr. Yellen’s intention; but 
just how much irony he intends is sometimes hard to know. One keeps feel- 
ing that one is sympathizing either too much or too little, and one is not cer- 
tain that Mr. Yellen cares quite enough whether one is or not. But these are 
the complaints of one who has grown somewhat weary of artifice and am- 
biguity, and who makes the unreasonable demand that the artist, too, be a 
“passionate shepherd ;” and these same complaints could be levelled against 
many of the finest stories of our time. By any reasonable standards this is 
a fine collections of stories.—-Walter J. Slatofl 


CORRECTION TO INDEX TO VOLUMES VII AND VIII 
We regret that two articles listed in the Notes and Speculations section 
were incorrectly attributed. “On comedy in fiction” was written by Bruce 


R. Park. “On Life and ‘affirmative’ fiction” was written by Carl Hartman 





THE BARGAIN TABLE 


On a table opposite the sales counter in the Campus Store 
book department there are many books regularly on sale at 
drastically reduced prices. This is not a periodic “sale” in the 
usual sense, but a continuous offering of excellent reading ma- 
terial at about half the usual cost. On some books the saving 


is greater than half. 


At the present time there are nearly a hundred titles covering 


a myriad of interests in good reading enjoyment. 


We believe you will agree that these books are truly bargains 


in every sense of the word. It will pay you to look over these 
bargains whenever you come into the store. The selection con- 
stantly changes, and often these are the last remaining copies 


in print. We welcome your browsing at the bargain table. 


THE CORNELL CAMPUS STORE 


Barnes Hall — On The Campus 








